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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS;* 
on, 
BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY vicToR HUGO. 


II. 
FROM GAY TO GRAVE. 


How simple is a miracle! It was breakfast-time in the 
Green-Box, and Dea came, quite naturally, to know why Gwyn- 
plaine had not appeared at their little morning table. 

— You! exclaimed Gwynplaine, and that was all. There 
was for him no longer any horizon or any vision, save the 
heaven in which was Dea. 

He, who has not observed the immediate smile of the sea, 
after the hurricane, cannot comprehend these lulls. Nothing 
becomes calm more quickly than whirlpools. This comes from 
their tendency to absorb. Thus is it with the human heart. 
Not always, however. 

Dea had but to show herself, and all the light that was in 
Gwynplaine passed from him to her. There remained behind 
the dazzled Gwynplaine only a flight of phantoms. What a 
pacifier is adoration ! 

Some moments afterward, the pair were seated one before 
the other, Ursus between them, Homo at their feet. The tea- 
urn, under which a small lamp was burning, was on the table. 
Fibi and Vinos were outside, and attended to serving. 

Their breakfast, like the supper, was taken in the central 
compartment. From the manner in which the extremely nar- 
row table was placed, Dea turned her back to the opening in 
the partition, that corresponded with the entrance-door of the 
Green-Box. . 

Their knees were touching. Gwynplaine poured out Dea’s 
tea. 

Dea blew gracefully into her cup. All at once she sneezed. 
There was at that moment, above the flame of the lamp, a 
smoke that was dispersing, and something like paper that was 
falling into ashes. It was the smoke that had made Dea 
sneeze. 

— What is that ? asked she. 

— Nothing, answered Gwynplaine. 

And he smiled. 

He had just burned the duchess’s letter. 

The conscience of the man, who loves her, is the loved 
woman’s guardian angel. 

To have the letter no longer upon him comforted him 
strangely ; and Gwynplaine felt his rectitude as the eagle feels 
his wings. 

It seemed to him that the temptation took its departure with 
the smoke, and that, at the same time with the paper, the 
duchess crumbled into ashes. 

As they mingled their cups, drinking one after the other in 
the same, they talked. Lovers’ prattle, twittering of sparrows. 
Puerilities worthy of Mother Goose, and of Homer. Go not 
beyond two loving hearts, in search of poetry; in search of 
music, go not beyond two kisses that discourse. 

— Do you know one thing? 

— No. 

— Gwynplaine, I dreamed that we were beasts, and that we 
had wings. 

— Wings; that means birds, murmured Gwynplaine. 

— Beasts; that means angels, grumbled Ursus. 

The talk went on: 

— If you did not exist, Gwynplaine. 

— Well? 
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— There would be no good God. 

— The tea is too hot. You will burn yourself, Dea. 

— Blow into my cup. ? 

— How lovely you are this morning! 

— Imagine; there are all sorts of things. that I want to tel] 
you. 

— Say on. 

—I love you. 

—I adore you. 

And Ursus made this remark, aside: 

— By heaven! these are good people. 

For lovers, how exquisite are intervals of silence! Little 
heaps of love are piled up ; and anon they break out softly. 

There was a pause, after which Dea exclaimed: 

— If you only knew. In the evening, when we are playing 
the piece, at the moment when my hand touches your fore- 
a Oh! you have a noble head, Gwynplaine. .... At 
the instant when I feel your hair between my fingers, I tremble, 
I have within me a heavenly joy; I say to myself: In all this 
world of blackness that shuts me in, in this universe of solitude, 
in the immense and obscure desolation where I exist, in this 
fearful tremor of myself and of every thing, I have one support 
to lean upon. It is he—that is yourself! 

—Oh! you love me, said Gwynplaine. 
you upon earth. You are every thing for me. 


I, too, have but 
Dea, . what 


would you have me do? Do you want any thing? What is 
needful for you? 

Dea answered : 

—Ido not know. I am happy. 

— Oh! replied Gwynplaine, we are happy! 

Ursus lifted up his voice severely. 

—Ah! you are happy! That’s a contravention. I have 
warned you of it already. Ah! you are happy! Manage, 


then, so that no one may see you. Occupy the least possible 
space. Happiness ought to thrust itself into holes. Make 
yourselves still smaller than you are, if you are able. God 
measures the greatness of happiness by the littleness of the 
happy. Contented folks ought to hide themselves like male- 
factors. Ah! you sparkle, paltry glowworms that you are; 
zounds! they will tread upon you, and they will do well. What 
are they, all these “my loveys!” I am no duenna, I, whose 
business it is to watch lovers billing and cooing. In short, you 
weary me. To the devil with you! 

And conscious that his harsh accent was softening into ten- 
derness, he drowned this emotion in a deep grunt.* 

— Father, said Dea, how loud you are talking! 

— It is because I don’t like to have people too happy, re- 
plied Ursus. 

Here Homo gave forth an echo to Ursus. 
heard under the lovers’ feet. 

Ursus leaned over and put his hand upon Homo’s skull. 

—There it is! You, too, you are ina bad humor. You 
growl. You bristle up your lock of hair on your wolf’s pate. 
You don’t like little love-affairs. That’s because you are steady. 
It’s all the same; hush! You have spoken; you have given 
your opinion ; very well; now silence! 

The wolf growled afresh. 

Ursus looked under the table. 

— Quiet, then, Homo! Come, come, don’t insist upon it, 
philosopher! 

But the wolf sat up, and showed his teeth toward the side 
where the door was. 

— What’s the matter with you, then? said Ursus. 

And he clutched Homo by the skin of his neck. 

Dea—inattentive to the wolf’s gnashings of his teeth, giveD 
up to her own thoughts, and still dwelling within herself upon 
the sound of Gwynplaine’s voice—remained silent, in the sort 
of ecstasy common with the blind, which seems sometimes to 
supply them internally with a song to listen to, and to replace 
by certain strange ideal music the light that they lack. Blind- 
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ness is a subterranean vault, whence the profound eternal har- 
mony is heerd. 

While Ursus, apostrophizing Homo, was lowering his head, 
Gwynplaine had raised his eyes. 

He was about to drink a cup of tea, and he did not drink 
it. He put it down upon the table with the slow movement of 
a spring that is relaxed; his fingers rested open; and he re- 
mained motionless, his eye fixed, no longer drawing his breath. 

A man was standing up behind Dea, in the doorway. 

This man was dressed in black, with an official lawyer’s- 
cape. He wore a wig that came down to his eyebrows, and 
he held in his hand an iron staff, tipped with a crown at both 
ends. 

The staff was short and heavy. 

Fancy to yourself Medusa sticking her head, divided in two, 
out of Paradise. 

Ursus, who had been startled by a new-comer, and who 
had raised his head without loosing Homo, recognized this re- 
doubtable personage. 

He trembled from head to foot. 

He whispered in Gwynplaine’s ear : 

— It is the wapentake. 

Gwynplaine remembered. 

A word of surprise wes about to escape him. He re- 
pressed it. 

The iron staff, terminating in a crown at both ends, was the 
iron weapon. 

It was from the iron weapon, on which the officers of urban 
justice took the oath before entering upon their duties, that the 
ancient wapentakes of the English police drew their author- 
ity. 

Beyond this man with the wig, in the shadow, one caught a 
glimpse of the dumfounded innkeeper. 

The man, without speaking a word, and impersonating the 
Muta Themis of the old charters, lowered his right arm over 
the radiant Dea, and, with the iron staff, touched Gwynplaine’s 
shoulders, while, with the thumb of his left hand, he pointed 
behind him to the door of the Green-Box. This double ges- 
ture, the more authoritative for having been executed silently, 
was as much as to say, Follow me. 

Pro signo exeundi sursum trahe, says the Norman record. 

The individual, on whom the iron weapon had just been 
laid, had no other right than the right of obedience. No reply 
tothat mute command. The severe penalties of the English law 
threatened the contumacious. 

Gwynplaine gave one start under this harsh touch of the 
law, and was then as if petrified. 

If, instead of simply being touched on the shoulder with 
the iron weapon, he had been violently beaten over the head 
With it, he could.not have been more stunned. He recognized 
the summons, to follow the officer of the police. Butwhy? He 
did not comprehend. 

Ursus, on his part, also thrown into poignant anxiety, saw 
something distinctly enough. He thought of the jugglers, 
and the preachers, their rivals; of the Green-Box denounced ; 
of the wolf, that offender; of his own contest with the three 
inquisitors of Bishopsgate; and, who knows? perhaps—but 
this was terrifying—of the mischievous and seditious gabble of 
Gwynplaine concerning the royal authority. He trembled all 
Over. 

Dea smiled. 

Neither Gwynplaine nor Ursus uttered a word. Both had 
the same thought, not to alarm Dea. The wolf had it also, 
perhaps, for he ceased to growl. It is true that Ursus did not 
let him loose. 

Besides, Homo, upon occasion, had his own prudence. Who 
has not remarked certain intelligent anxieties of the brutes ? 

. Perhaps just so far as a wolf can comprehend men, he felt 
himself an ontlaw. 
Gwynplaine stood up. 





No resistance was possible. Gwynplaine knew it. He 
recollected the words of Ursus. And no debate was feasible. 

He remained standing before the wapentake. 

The wapentake withdrew the weapon from the top of the 
shoulder, brought it back to himself, and jeld the iron staff 
straight up in the attitude of command, an attitude of the police, 
understood by everybody at that time, which signified the fol- 
lowing order: 

— Let that man follow me, and no one else. 
of you as you are. Silence! 

No spectators allowed. The police has, in every age, had 
a liking for these dark affairs. 

That kind of seizure was called “Sequestration of the per- 


” 


Remain all 


son 

The wapentake, with one motion, and like a piece of mechan- 
ism that pivots on itself, turned his back and moved witk a 
magisterial and solemn step toward the outer door of the Green- 
Box. 

Gwynplaine looked at Ursus. 

Ursus performed a pantomimic gesture, made up of a shrug 
of the shoulders, his elbows on his hips, with his hands apart, 
and his eyebrows knit like chevrons, which signifies resignation 
to the unforeseen. 

Gwynplaine looked at Dea. 
to smile. 

He placed the tips of his fingers to his lips and waved her a 
kiss, unspeakably tender. 

Ursus, relieved to a certain extent of his terror, by the 
turned back of the wapentake, seized the opportunity of slip- 
ping into Gwynplaine’s ear this whisper : 

—On your life, say not a word before you are exam- 
ined! 

Gwynplaine, with the caution one uses not to make a 
noise in a sick-room, took down his hat and cloak from the ~ 
partition, wrapped himself up in his cloak to the eyes, and 
pulled his hat down over his forehead. Not having been to 
bed, he wore yet his working-dress and on his neck his leather 
collar; he looked once more at Dea; the wapentake, having 
gained the outer door of the Green-Box, raised his staff and 
began to descend the little stairway of egress; then Gwyn- 
plaine took up his march as if this man had drawn him by an 
invisible chain; Ursus saw Gwynplaine leave the Green-Box; 
the wolf, at this moment, began a plaintive growl, but Ursus 
held him in control, and said to him in a low tone, 

— He will come back. 

In the court-yard, Master Nicless, by a gesture at once ser- 
vile and imperious, stopped the cries of terror in the mouths 
of Vinos and Fibi, who had seen with alarm Gwynplaine car- 
ried off, and the mourning garments and iron staff of the wapen- 
take. 

Two petrifactions were these two girls. 
ness of stalactites. 

Govicum, bewildered, stared out of a half-opened window. 

The wapentake walked some steps in advance of Gwyn- 
plaine, without turning round or looking at him, with that icy 
composure imparted by the consciousness of being the law. 

The two men, in the silence of the grave, got clear of the 
court, crossed the dark bar-room, and issued out upon the 
square. There were some passers-by gathered before the door 
of the inn, and the justice of the quorum at the head of a squad 
of police. These spectators, amazed, without breathing a word, 
gave way, and got in line with English discipline before the 
staff of the constable ; the wapentake took the direction of the 
small streets then called the Little Strand which ran along the 
Thames; and Gwynplaine, having on his right and on his left 
the men of the justice of the quorum moving forward in double 
file, pale, without a gesture, without other movement than the 
steps he took, covered with his cloak as with a winding-sheet, 
slowly left the inn, marching mute behind the silent man, like 
a statue following a ghost. 


She dreamed. She continued 


They had the fixed- 
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7... 
LEX, REX, FEX. 


Arrest without accusation, which would very much astonish 
the English of today, was a police procedure frequently em- 
ployed at that time in Great Britain. They had recourse to it 
especially in those delicate matters which the lettres-de-cachet 
provided for in France, and, in spite of the habeas corpus, even 
under George II.; and one of the charges, against which Wal- 
pole had to defend himself, was that of having ordered or per- 
mitted the arrest of Neuhoff in this way. The charge prob- 
ably had little foundation, for Neuhoff, King of Corsica, was 
sent to jail by his creditors. 

This quiet taking in custody, of which the Holy Vehme 
made great use in Germany, was permitted by the German 
common-law, which governed one-half of the old English stat- 
utes, and recommended, in certain cases, by the Norman com- 
mon-law, which governed the other half. The chief of police 
of Justinian’s palace was called the “imperial dummy,” silen- 
tiarius imperialis. The English magistrates who practised 
this sort of arrest, fell back upon numerous Norman maxims :— 
Canes latrant, sergentes silent. Sergenter agere, id est tacere. 
They cited the learned Lundulphus, paragraph 16—Facit im- 
perator silentium. They cited the charter of King Philippe 
of 1807, Multos tenebimus bastonerios, qui, obmutescentes ser- 
gentare valeunt. They cited the statutes of Henry I. of Eng- 
land, chapter 53, Surge signo jussus. Taciturnior esto. Hoe 
est esse in captione regis. They specially relied on this pre- 
scription, regarded as constituting a part of the ancient feudal 
franchises of England: ‘“ Under the viscounts are the bailiffs 
of the sword, who ought virtuously to punish with the sword 
all who keep bad company, men rendered infamous by any 
crime, fugitives and pirates, . . . . and ought so vigorously and 
discreetly to apprehend them, that honest people who are peace- 
able may be peaceably guarded, and that the evil doers may be 
impaled.” To be arrested in this manner was being taken “ at 
the blade of the sword.” (Vetus Consuetudo Normannia, MS., 
1 part, Sect. 1. Cap. II.) The jurisconsults invoked, moreover, 
in Charta Ludovici Hutini pro Normannis the chapter Ser- 
vientes spathe. The servientes spatha, in the gradual approach 
of the low Latin to our own idioms, became the sergentes 
spade. 

These noiseless arrests were just the opposite of the Hue 
and Ory, and signified that it was expedient to keep quiet until 
certain dark matters had been cleared up. 

Their meaning was, points reserved. 

They indicated, in the administration of the police, a certain 
amount of state policy. The law term private, which meant to 
say, with closed doors, was applicable to this kind of arrests. It 
was in this way that Edward III., according to some chroniclers, 
had caused Mortimer to be arrested in the bed of his mother, 
Isabella of France. Here, again, we may doubt a little, since 
Mortimer sustained a siege in his own city before being ‘cap- 
tured. 

Warwick, the King-maker, freely availed himself of this 
mode of “entrapping the people.” 

Cromwell employed it, particularly in Connaught; and it 
was with this precaution of silence that Trailie Arcklo, a rela- 
tive of Count Osmond, was arrested in Kilmacaugh. 

This taking in custody by the simple gesture of the officer 
represented more nearly an order for appearance than an order 
of arrest. 

Sometimes it was nothing more than a process of informa- 
tion, and even implied, by the silence imposed on everybody, a 
certain regard for the person arrested. 

To the people at large, little acquainted with these nice dis- 
tinctions, it was particularly alarming. 

England, let it not be forgotten, was not in 1705, or even 
much later, what she is in our day. The whole thing was ex- 
ceedingly confused and exceedingly oppressive. Daniel Defoe, 





who had had a taste of the pillory, somewhere characterized 
the social order of England in these words, “the iron hands of 
the law.” There was not only the law, there was the despotic 
authority. Remember Steele driven out of Parliament, Locke 
driven from his chair, Hobbes and Gibbon forced to fly, Charles 
Churchill, Hume, Priestley, persecuted, John Wilkes sent to the 
Tower. Run over—the list will be a long one—the victims of 
the statute of seditious libel. The Inquisition had been in a 
measure spread over all Europe; its police practices had founded 
a school. A monstrous outrage upon all rights was possible in 
England, which is often recalled by the comedy of the @azétier 
Cuirassé. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Louis XV. 
caused the writers who displeased him to be kidnapped in Pic- 
cadilly. It is true that George II. seized the Pretender in 
France, in the very centre of the opera-house. There were two 
exceedingly long arms; that of the King of France reached al] 
the way to London, and that of the King of England all the 
way to Paris. Such was liberty. 

Let us add that they freely executed people in the interior 
of the jails; jugglery mixed up with death-warrants; hideous 
expedient to which England is going back at this moment; thus 
giving to the world the singular spectacle of a great people, 
who, wishing to improve, choose the worst, and who, having 
before them on one side the past,’and on the other progress, 
make a mistake in the countenance, and take night for day. 


IV. 
URSUS PLAYS THE SPY ON THE POLICE. 

As we have said, according to the severe police regulations 
of the time, the summons to follow the wapentake, addressed 
to one person, carried with it to all other persons present the 
command that they were not to budge. 

Some busybodies, however, proved obstinate, and accom- 
panied at a distance the procession that carried off Gwyn- 
plaine. 

Ursus was of the number. 

Ursus had been quite as much stupefied as he could well be. 
But Ursus, so often assailed by the surprises of his wandering 
life, and by unlooked-for acts of malice, had, like a ship-of-war, 
his “ Clear the decks for action,” which summoned to the post 
of battle all the crew, that is to say, all his wits. 

He hastened to recover from his stupefaction, and set him- 
self to thinking. The point now was not to be excited; the 
point was to be ready for any thing. 

To be ready for any thing is the duty of whqsoever is not an 
idiot. 

Do not seek to understand, but act immediately. Ursus 
asked himself: 

— What's to be done? 

When Gwynplaine had gone off, Ursus found himself be 
tween two apprehensions: apprehension for Gwynplaine, 
which told him to follow; apprehension for himself, which 
told him to stay where he was. 

Ursus had the courage of a fly and the composure of the set- 
sitive-plant. His quakings were indescribable. Nevertheless, 
he made up his mind heroically, and determined to brave the 
law and follow the wapentake, so great was his anxiety as 0 
what might befall Gwynplaine. 

He had needs be very much frightened, to have so much 
courage. 

To what valorous deeds fright can push a hare! 

The terrified chamois leaps over the precipice. 
scared even to heedlessness is one form of fright. 

Gwynplaine had been kidnapped rather than arrested. The 
act of the law had been so quickly executed that the fair 
ground, which, indeed, was little frequented at that hour of the 
morning, had not been greatly stirred up. No one suspected it 
the booths of Tarrinzeau-Field that the wapentake had gone t 
look for the Man Who Laughs. Hence there was no crowd. 

Gwynplaine, thanks to his cloak and his felt hat, whieh 
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came very nearly together over his face, could not be recognized 
by the passers-by. 

Before going out to follow Gwynplaine, Ursus observed one 
precaution. He took aside Master Nicless, the boy Govicum, 
Fibi, and Vinos, and enjoined upon them the most absolute 
silence in the presence of Dea, who was ignorant of all; that 
they should take care not to breathe a word that might lead 
her to suspect what had happened; that they should account to 
her for the absence of Gwynplaine and Ursus by the business 
affairs of the Green-Box; that, moreover, it would soon be 
the hour for her mid-day nap; and that, before Dea had waked 
up, he would have returned, he, Ursus, with Gwynplaine—all 
this matter having been nothing more than a misapprehension, 
a mistake, as they say in England; that it would be very easy 
for them to enlighten the magistrates and the police; that 
they could put their finger upon the blunder; and that he and 
Gwynplaine would come back forthwith. Above all, no one 
should say any thing to Dea. These instructions given, he 
started. 

Ursus could follow Gwynplaine, without being observed. 
Although he kept himself at the greatest possible distance, he so 
ordered it as not to lose sight of him. Boldness in watching is 
the bravery of the timid. 

After all, and solemn as had been the preparations, Gwyn- 
plaine had, perhaps, only been summoned to appear before a 
magistrate of lower grade, for some trifling misdemeanor. 

Ursus said to himself that this question was going to be de- 
termined immediately. 

The answer would be given, under his own eyes, by the 
direction the squad carrying off Gwynplaine would take at the 
moment when, having arrived at the borders of Tarrinzeau- 
Field, they should reach the entrance to the alleys of the Little 
Strand. 

If it turned to the left, they were conducting Gwynplaine to 
the Town-hall of Southwark. Nothing to fear in that case; 
some pitiful municipal offence, a reprimand from the magistrate, 
two or three shillings’ fine, then Gwynplaine would be dis- 
charged, and the representation of Chaos Conquered would take 
place that evening just as usual. Nobody would be the 
wiser. 

If the squad turned to the right, it was serious. 

On that side there were some rough places. 

At the moment when the wapentake, leading the two filés 
of policemen, between whom marched Gwynplaine, arrived at 
the little streets, Ursus, holding his breath, looked on. There 
are moments when one’s whole being vasses into the eyes. 

To which side would they turn? 

They turned to the right. 

Ursus, staggering with fright, leaned against a wall to save 
himself from falling. 

There is nothing so hypocritical as the remark men make 
to themselves, “I should like to know what I’ve got to do.” 
Really, they would like nothing of the kind. They are in great 
fear. The agony is complicated by a vague effort not to make 
up their minds. They will not admit it, but they would will- 
ingly back out; and when they have gone forward, they re- 
proach themselves for having done so. 

This is what Ursus did. He thought, with a shiver: 

— Here’s a matter that brings trouble. I should always have 
heard of that soon enough. What am I about in following 
Gwynplaine ? 

_ Having made this reflection, as man is nothing but a contra- 
diction, he redoubled his steps, and, mastering his anxiety, 
hurried on to get nearer the squad, so that, in the labyrinth 
of Southwark streets, he might not let the thread be broken 
between Gwynplaine and himself. 

The procession of the police could not move fast, by reason 
of its importance, 

The wapentake headed it. 

The justice of the quorum brought up the rear. 





This order involvedsa certain dilatoriness. 

All the majesty possible to ‘a bailiff’s deputy shone in this 
justice of the quorum. His costume was a compromise be- 
tween the gorgeous attire of an Oxford Doctor of Music, and 
the sober black garb of a Cambridge Doctor of Divinity. He 
wore the dress of a gentleman under a long godebert, which is 
a cloak trimmed with the fur of the Norway hare. He was 
half gothic and half modern, having a wig like Lamoignon’s;~ 
and soldier’s gauntlets like Tristam the Hermit’s. His full, 
round eye looked Gwynplaine through and through with the 
stare of an owl. He marched in step. Impossible to see a 
good man more savage. 

Ursus, having lost his way for a moment, in the confused 
tangle of the alleys, came up again with the procession, near 
Saint Mary Overy. It had fortunately been retarded in the 
open space before the church, by a fight between children and 
curs, @ common incident in the streets of London; dogs and 
boys, say the old police registers, which put the curs before the 
children. 

A man carried before a magistrate by the agents of the police 
being, after all, a very commonplace incident, and each one 
having his owr occupations, the busybodies had dispersed. 
There remained, on the track of Gwynplaine, only Ursus. 

They passed in front of the two chapels, facing each other, 
of the Recreative Religionists and the Hallelujah League, two 
sects of that period which still exist to-day. Then the proces- 
sion wound from alley to alley, choosing, by preference, the 
roads not yet built up, the rows where the grass was putting 
forth, and the solitary lanes, and made many zigzags. 

At last it stopped. 

It was in a very narrow lane. There were no houses. This 
lane was made up of two walls; the one on the left, low; the 
other on the right, high. The high wall was black and of Saxon 
masonry, with battlements, scorpions, and squares of heavy 
iron grating over the narrow breathing-places. No windows; 
only here and there slits, which were the old embrasures for 
the slingers and crossbowmen. At the foot of the high wall, 
like a hole at the bottom of a rat-trap, might be seen a little 
low-arched wicket-gate. 

This wicket-gate, built in a massive semicircular archway of 
stone, had a grated judas-hole, a heavy hammer, a huge lock, 
knotty and powerful hinges, a complete entanglement of nails, 
an armor of plates and coats of paint, and was more of iron 
than of wood. 

Nobody in the lane. No shops. No passers-by. But one 
heard an incessant roar near at hand, as if the lane had a torrent 
running parallel with it. This was a hurly-burly of voices and 
vehicles. It is likely that on the other side of the black build- 
ing there was a great street, doubtless the principal street of 
Southwark, which terminated at one end in the highway to 
Canterbury, and at the other in London Bridge. 

Throughout the whole length of this lane of the footpads, 
beyond the procession shutting in Gwynplaine, no other human 
face was to be seen but the wan profile of Ursus, risking obser- 
vation, and half thrust forward in the shadow of a corner of the 
wall, looking and afraid to look. He had taken his stand ata 
turn where the street made a zigzag. 

The squad was gathered before the wicket. . 

Gwynplaine was in the centre, but had behind him the wap- 
entake and his iron staff. 

The justice of the quorum raised the hammer and struck 
three blows. 

The peep-hole opened. 

The justice of the quorum said: 

— By her Majesty’s order. 

The heavy door of oak and iron turned on its hinges, and 
a dark and chilling opening presented itself, like the mouth of 
acave. The hideous vault stretched away into the shad- 
ow. 

Ursus saw Gwynplaine disappear underneath. 
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A BAD PLACE. 


Tue wapentake entered, after Gwynplaine. 

Then the justice of the quorum. 

Then the whole squad. 

The wicket closed again. 

The heavy gate refitted itself hermetically into its stone 
frame; one could not see who had opened or who had shut it. 
The bolts seemed to return into their sockets, of themselves. 
Some of these bits of mechanism, invented by the ancient spirit 
of intimidation, still exist in very old places of confinement. A 
gate, whereat the porter was not visible. That made the 
threshold of the prison resemble the threshold of the tomb. 

This wicket was the lower gate of Southwark jail. 

Nothing in this mouldy and crabbed edifice belied the dis- 
courteous appearance suitable to a prison. 

A pagan temple, built by the old Oatieuchlans for the Mo- 
gons—ancient English divinities—turned into a palace for Ethel- 
wulf, into a fortress for Saint Edward, then raised to the rank 
of prison in 1199, by John Lackland; such was Southwark jail. 
This jail, at first divided by a street, as Chenonceaux is by a 
river, had been, for a century or two, a suburban gate; after- 
ward, the passage had been closed. There remain in England 
some prisons of this kind: for instance, in London, Newgate; 
at Oanterbury, Westgate; at Edinburgh, Canongate. In 
France, the Bastille was originally a gate. 

Almost all the English jails presented the same aspect, a 
huge wall without, a perfect hive of cells within. No gloom 
could equal that of these gothic prisons, where the spider and 
the law wove their webs, and where that incarnate ray of 
light, John Howard, had not yet penetrated. They might all 
have been called, like the old gehenna of Brussels, Trauerberg, 
the house of mourning. 

Before these harsh and barbarous buildings, men felt the 
same painful emotions as the ancient navigators before the slave- 
hells of which Plautus speaks, iron-sounding isles, ferricre- 
pidite insula, when they passed near enough to hear the noise 
of the chains. 

Southwark jail, an old abode of exorcisms and tortures, was 
at first specially devoted to sorcerers, as was shown by these 
two lines, engraved on a defaced stone above the wicket : 

Sunt arreptitii vexati demone multo. 

Est energumenus quem demon possidet unus.* 
Lines which paint the delicate shades of difference between the 
demoniac and the energumen. 

Above this inscription was fastened, flat against the wall, the 
sign of a high court of justice, a ladder, originally of wood, but 
changed into stone by burial in the petrifying soil of Apsley- 
Gowis near Woburn Abbey. 

The prison of Southwark, now demolished, looked upon two 
streets between which, as gate, it had formerly served for pas- 
sage; and it had two entrances—on the main street, the show- 
gate reserved for the authorities, and on the lane the gate of 
suffering, destined for all other living men. And for dead men, 
too; when a prisoner died in jail, his carcass went out that way. 
As good a discharge as any. 

Death is the being let loose into the infinite. 

It was by the suffering-entrance that Gwynplaine had just 
been brought into the prison. 

The lane, as we have said, was nothing more than a little 
stony road, confined between two walls facing each other. Of 
this sort is the passage at Brussels called Rue d@ Une Personne. 
The two walls were of unequal height; the high wall was of the 
prison, the low wall of the church-yard. This low wall, which 
enclosed the putrefying dregs of the jail, was scarcely higher 
than aman. It had a gate opposite the jail-wicket. The dead 
had only the trouble of crossing the street. On the high wall 





* A host of demons vex the man possessed. 
One demon tears the energumen’s breast. 





was fastened a sheriff’s ladder; on the low wall, and just oppo- 
site, was sculptured a death’s head. One side did not enliven 
the other. 

VI. 


WHAT MAGISTRACIES THERE WERE UNDER THE PERIWIGS OF 
OLDEN TIME. 


Any one who at that moment had been looking from the 
other side of the prison, the front side, would have seen the 
main street of Southwark, and might have remarked, standing 
before the monumental and official gate of the jail, a travelling- 
carriage, distinguishable by its coach-box, with what we should 
call a cabriolet top nowadays. A circle of curious bystanders 
surrounded this carriage. It bore a coat-of-arms; and a person 
had been seen to get out of it and go into the prison—probably 
a magistrate, the crowd conjectured, since the English magis- 
trates are often noblemen and almost always have the right to 
bear arms. In France, the shield and the robe were hardly 
compatible. The Duke of St. Simon said, speaking of magis- 
trates, ‘ people of that business.” In England, a nobleman was 
not dishonored by being a judge. 

The travelling magistrate is an English institution; he is 
called circuit judge ; and nothing was more natural than to see 
in this carriage the vehicle of a magistrate on circuit. What 
was less easy to understand was, that the presumed magistrate 
had stepped, not out of the carriage itself, but down from the 
front box, which is not usually the master’s place. Another re- 
markable circumstance: at that time there were two ways of 
travelling in England—by stage-coach, for a shilling every five 
miles, and by post on horseback at three pence a mile and 
four pence to the postilion for every posting-station. A private 
equipage, which treated itself to relays of horses, paid as many 
shillings per horse and per mile as the traveller on horseback 
paid pence. Now the carriage standing before Southwark jail 
had the princely luxury of four horses and two postilions. 
Finally—and this at the same time excited and disconcerted 
conjecture to the last point—the carriage was sedulously 
closed. The side panels were up; so were the blinds inside 
the glasses; every opening where the eye could penetrate was 
stopped; from without nothing could be seen within, and it was 
probable that, from within, nothing could be seen without. Be- 
sides, there did not seem to be any one in the carriage. 

Southwark being in Surrey, the prison of Southwark was in 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff*of the county of Surrey. These 
district jurisdictions were very common in England. Thus, for 
instance, the Tower of London was supposed not to be situated 
in any county, that is to say, legally. It was, in some sense, in 
the air. The Tower recognized no other juridical authority 
than its constable, entitled eustos turris. The Tower had its 
own peculiar jurisdiction, its church, its court of justice, and 
its government. The authority of the custos, or constable, 
reached beyond London, over twenty-one hamlets. As in 
Great Britain, legal singularities are grafted one upon another, 
the Master of the Ordnance of England was necessarily an 
official of the Tower of London. 

Other legal customs seem still more quaint. Thus the Eng- 
lish Admiralty-Court consults and applies the laws of Rhodes, 
and of the French island of Oleron, which was once English. 

The sheriff of a county was a very important person. He 
was always an esquire, and sometimes a knight. He was 
styled in the old charters spectadilis, “a man to look at,” inter- 
mediate title between illustris and clarissimus, inferior to the 
former, superior to the latter. The county sheriffs were origi- 
nally chosen by the people; but Edward II., and after him 
Henry IV., having reclaimed this appointment for the crown, 
the sheriffs had become an emanation of royalty. All received 
their commission from the sovereign, save the sheriff of West- 
moreland, who was hereditary, and the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, who were elected by the livery in the Common Hall. 
The sheriffs of Wales and Chester possessed certain fiscal pre 
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rogatives. All these offices still remain in England; but, grad- 
ually worn down by the contact of customs and ideas, they no 
longer wear the same face. It was the duty of the county 
sheriff to escort and protect the circuit judges. He had, as it 
were, two arms, his two officers; the under-sheriff his right arm, 
and the justice of the quorum his left. The justice of the quo- 
rum, together with the bailiff of the hundred, styled wapentake, 
interrogated, and, at the sheriff’s responsibility, imprisoned, 
for trial by the circuit judges, all thieves, murderers, rioters, 
vagabonds, and felons generally. The shade of difference be- 
tween the under-sheriff and the justice of the quorum, in their 
hierarchic service before the sheriff, was that the under-sheriff 
accompanied him, and the justice of the quorum attended him. 
The sheriff held two courts, one fixed and central, the county 
court, and one travelling, the sheriff’s circuit. He thus repre- 
sented unity and ubiquity. As judge, he could let himself be 
assisted and informed, on difficult points of law, by a sergeant 
of the coif, called sergens cojfa, that is, a sergeant-at-law, who 
wears, under his black gap, a coif of white cambric. The 
sheriff used to empty the places of confinement; when he ar- 
rived in a town of his county, he had the right of clearing out 
the prisoners, which might be done by discharging or by hang- 
ing them, and was called the jail-delivery. The sheriff present- 
ed the bill of indictment to the twenty-four grand-jurymen: if 
they approved it, they wrote on it dilla vera; if they disap- 
proved, they wrote ignoramus ; in the latter case the indictment 
was void, and the sheriff had the right to tear up the bill. If, 
during the deliberation, a juryman died, which by law acquitted 
the accused and rendered him innocent, the sheriff, whose right 
it had been to arrest the accused, had the right of setting him 
free. What made the sheriff especially considered and feared 
was, that his office authorized him to execute “all his Majesty’s 
orders,” a dangerous latitude. Arbitrary power domiciles it- 
self in such phrases. The coroners and the officers called ward- 
ers swelled the sheriff’s troop; the clerks of the market lent 
their assistance ; and he had a very handsome following of horse- 
men and servants in livery. The sheriff, says Chamberlayne, is 
“the life of law, of justice, and of the county.” 

In England, an insensible demolition perpetually pulverizes 
and disunites law and custom. In our day, we may be sure, 
neither the sheriff nor the wapentake nor the justice of the quo- 
rum could administer their offices as they didthen. In old Eng- 
land there was a certain confusion of powers; and badly-defined 
attributes led to encroachments which would be impossible at 
this day. The medley of police and law has ceased to exist. 
The names remain; the functions are modified. We believe the 
word wapentake has even changed its meaning. It used to 
signify a magistracy, it now signifies a territorial division; it 
used to designate the chief of the hundred; it now designates 
the hundred or canton (centum). 

Finally, at that time, the sheriff of the county combined, 
with something more and something less, and condensed in his 
authority, at once royal and municipal, that of the two magis- 
trates formerly called in France the civil lieutenant of Paris, 
and the lieutenant of police. The civil lieutenant of Paris is 
well enough described by this old police memorandum: “The 
civil lieutenant does not abhor family quarrels, because the 
booty always comes to him ” (July 22, 1704). As to the lieu- 
tenant of police, a troublesome, multiform, and uncertain per- 
sonage, he may be summed up in one of his best types, Réné 
@Argenson, who, according to St. Simon, bore in his face the 
three judges of hell mingled. 

These three judges of hell were, as we have seen, at Bish- 
Opsgate in London. 


Vil. 
SHUDDERINGS. 


Wuen Gwynplaine heard the wicket creaking with all its 
bolts, he trembled. It seemed to him that this gate, which had 
Just shut, was the door of communication between light and 





darkness, looking from one side on the crowded earth, from the 
other on the world of the dead; that now all things which 
the sun illumines were behind him; and that he had crossed 
the boundary of life, and was outside. His heart sank within 
him. What were they going to do with hin? What did all 
this mean? 

Where was he? 

He saw nothing around him; he found himself in the dark. 
The gate, in closing, had rendered him blind for the moment. 
The window was shut, as well as the gate. No air-hole, no 
lantern. This was a precaution of the old times. It was for- 
bidden to light the inner entrance of a jail, lest new-comers 
might make observations. 

Gwynplaine stretched out his hands, and touched the wall 
on his right and left; he was in a passage. Gradually that 
cellar light, which oozes one knows not whence, and floats in 
dark places, and to which the dilated pupils adjust themselves, 
allowed him to distinguish a feature here and there; and the 
passage was dimly sketched before him. 

Gwynplaine, who had never had a glimpse of the severities 
of criminal law except through the exaggerations of Ursus, felt 
as if seized by an enormous hidden hand. It is frightful to be 
manipulated by the unknown power of the law. One may be 
brave before every thing else, and yet disconcerted before jus- 
tice. Why? because human justice is only a dim twilight, in 
which the judge gropes his way. Gwynplaine remembered 
what Ursus had said to him about the necessity of silence; he 
wished to see Dea again; there was in his situation something 
which might depend on his discretion, and which he did not 
want to irritate. Trying to explain things sometimes makes 
them worse. Still, on the other hand, the pressure of this situ- 
ation was so strong, that he ended by yielding to it, and could 
not refrain from a question. 

— Sirs, he asked, whither are you taking me? 

There was no answer. 

This was the law of silent arrests; and the Norman text is 
formal : a silentiariis ostio prepositis introducti sunt. 

This silence froze Gwynplaine. Up to that time he had 
believed himself strong ; he was self-sufficing ; to be self-sufficing 
is to be powerful. He had lived in isolation, imagining that to 
be isolated is to be impregnable. And now all at once he felt 
himself under the pressure of this hideous collective force. 
How could he contend with this nameless horror, thelaw? He 
was breaking down under the perplexity. A fear of a novel 
species had found the weak place in his armor. Besides, he 
had not slept, had not eaten, had scarcely moistened his lips 
with a cup of tea. He had been partially delirious all night, 
and was still feverish. He was thirsty, perhapshungry. An un- 
satisfied stomach deranges every thing. Since the previous 
night, he had been the prey of adventures. The emotions which 
tormented him sustained him; without the hurricane, the sail 
would be arag. But he recognized in himself the utter weak- 
ness of the strip of stuff which the wind ruffles till it is torn. 
He felt himself sinking. Was he going to fall to the ground 
unconscious? To faint is a woman’s resource, and a man’s hu- 
miliation. He straightened himself up, but he trembled. 

He had the feeling of a man who is losing his foothold. 





MY FIRST AND LAST TRIP UP THE RHINE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


ENKINS, who occupies chambers opposite to mine at Lingray’s 

Inn, is one of your tourist-maniacs. He is forever slipping off 

to the Continent-—to the infinite disgust of his clients—where he can 
neither be found nor reached by letter. 

Jenkins is a man of talent—so the brotherhood in the Hall say— 
can plead well, and is eloquent on all topics, from the widow’s wrongs 
to his Alpine knapsack. But I need no other testimony than my own 
ears that he has the “ divine gift.” I have had, as I shall proceed to 
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relate, melancholy experience of the fact. Jenkins, by dint of glow- 
ing harangues delivered to me across a board which was always “ fes- 
tive,” into which he introduced ravishing descriptions of Continental 
wonders, persuaded me to take my first—and, by the lares of my 
bachelor hearth-stone, my last—trip up the Rhine. Unfortunately 
for me, Jenkins’s spirits are infectious. The dog has a fine enthusiasm 
about him, which it is hard to avoid catching. Now, I never had the 
least taste in nature for galivanting about in foreign parts ; I would 
never, of my own accord, stir beyond the limits of Lingray’s Court. 
But, when Jenkins, blustering and rosy, in bob-coat and leggings, 
came bustling into my chambers after one of his jaunts, and began 
to prate about the glories of travelling, the wonders he had seen, the 
mountains he had crossed, the enormous trout he had caught in Lake 
Maggiore, and the wild chamois he had brought down on the spurs of 
the Finsteraarhorn, and vowed, pounding his great fist upon my table, 
that he would never give me rest until he had seen me safely on my 
way to Dover, I began to think seriously of it; I continued to think 
seriously of it, and, every time that Jenkins attacked me, down came 
one of the outposts of my fortress. One night of exceeding good 
cheer, soon after Jenkins had returned from an ascent of Monte Rosa, 
and had invited me to the hospitalities of his bachelor board, decided 
my fate. 

We were three congenial spirits—Jenkins, myself, and the milk- 
punch. 

Man usually, if there be eloquence in him, waxes eloquent over 
the flowing bowl. Jenkins was resplendent. At the sixth glass the 
mania caught me ; I knew it, for, after the seventh, I remember noth- 
ing. 
“ But, my dear fellow, I know nothing of French or German—” 
“Pooh! you find English everywhere. I thought I was the first 
man up old Rosa this season; when I got to the top, I found three 
Englishmen squatting about a pine board, trying to make out some 
inscriptions which some more wide-awake fellow-countryman had left 
there the day before.” 

“Still, I can’t be calling on travellers to act as my interpret- 
ers,” 

“No, but every decent hotel on the Continent has its gargon or 
Oberkellner, who can speak every thing, from English to Hindos- 
tanee.” 

Plea of ignorance, then, was “no go.” 

But the finishing touch on Jenkins’s part was this: I am very fond 
of the study of architecture. My library (you would laugh to see the 
old musty concern) is full of works upon that esthetical subject. Jen- 
kins has caught me often studying them, and making poor attempts 
at drawing churches, town-halls, and such like. Here, then, was his 
trump-card : 

“Just consider the magnificent ruins on the Rhine! There’s a 
study for you! You've long exhausted the architecture of Britain ; 
now, why don’t you pack up pencils and sketch-book, a few authorities 
on the science, and bring back a thorough knowledge of real old-Ger- 
man feudal architecture ?” 

Then he went on, in a glowing fashion which it would be presump- 
tion in one so little eloquent as myself to endeavor to reproduce, and 
expatiated so temptingly on the antique relics to be seen on the 
Rhine, that, as I said before, at my sixth glass I made up my mind 


to go. 


A man who has been all his life in musty chambers, taking delight 
only in books, can hardly be supposed to have any definite notions of 
the requirements of travelling. Jenkins acted as my Mephistopheles 
on the occasion, supplying me with the necessaries for a journey that 
I dreaded, and with good reason. 

A commodious but simple portmanteau, an easy travelling-suit, a 
short, round straw hat, leggings, and a pair of stout boots, completed 
my outfit. I was to be gone a fortnight. Jenkins had promised to 
go with me; but, unfortunately, just as I had completed my arrange- 
ments, an uncle of his, rich and dying, sent for him to receive his last 
blessing ; this was a matter, you see, not to be shirked. So I was to 
go alone ; but there was no help for it, and, one drizzling morning in 
early July, I found myself crammed into a close second-class carriage, 
bound for Dover. 

Whether Jenkins had persuaded me to go simply in anticipation 
of some fun or not, I can’t tell—it looks like it, as I carry my mind 
backward—but, as he parted from me at the station, there was cer- 





tainly a peculiar expression on his countenance resembling an ill- 
repressed smile. 

“ Good-by, old boy ; don’t have too many friends !” 

With these mysterious words that perfidious person vanished from 
my sight. 

It is needless to describe the journey through Kent to Dover on a 
drizzly day; suffice it to say that I was sandwiched all the way be- 
tween a German Jew, who, in broken English, tried to persuade me to 
purchase a silver watch which was too palpably yellow to be genuine 
metal, and a French mother with three dirty cherubs. 

Dover failed to impress me ; after Warwick, I did not feel tempted 
to sketch the casile, especially in such weather. 

My immediate destination was Belgium. The cathedrals and hdtels 
de ville of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp were worth seeing, 
now I was started. 

A greasy foreign-looking fellow, when I got out of the carriage, 
asked me (rather impertinently, as I thought) whither I was bound. 
Thinking on Jenkins’s advice to be polite to everybody, I answered, 
“To Ostend ;” whereupon the querist seized my portmanteau before I 
knew it, and made off rapidly toward the piers, grinningly beckoning 
me to follow him, which I did in mute astonishment. Arrived at the 
steamer, I found my portmanteau nicely packed away in a pile of 
ropes, and its obliging bearer standing with his hat off, expectancy of 
some kind evident in his countenance. I thanked him for his trouble, 
and, passing him, walked forward to inspect the steamier. 

“ But, monsieur,” said he, blandly following me—“ two shillings, 
if you please.” 

“ And pray, what for?” 

“For porter, guide, and interpreter,” said he, still blandly smiling. 

I acknowledged the first claim, but could not see where the others 
came in; still, as there was a small crowd gathering about us, I 
thought it best to pay. 

“ Perhaps,” thought I, “it is one of the customs of travellers.” 
Yet I bad an uncomfortable feeling that I had been “ taken in.” 

Let me pass over the five hours spent twitching and chopping 
about on that miserable steamer. There was the usual mixture of 
passengers—dowagers, carried below by thick-calved flunkeys; young 
ladies, enthusiastic over the Continent for the first half hour, white- 
lipped and despondent the rest of the way; stout foreigners, talking 
loud, and eating like bulls; obstinate fellow-countrymen, walking 
sturdily backward and forward to conquer the nausea—all distinct to 
me for a while, but in no long time becoming misty and spectrum-like. 
I laid down on the ropes (the cabin being full) where my baggage was 
ensconced, and stayed there, miserable, until the bustle of getting 
ashore became perceptible all about me. 

With the rest I mounted the narrow stairs, and passed along the 
high piers to the shed which they dignify by the title of “ Custom- 
House.” 

But I had hardly a moment to observe the new scene in the midst 
of which I found myself; following my fellow-passengers, I was soon 
in the custom-house. 

Here I was besieged by a number of commissionnaires, who offered 
me their services with sad distortions of my native tongue. My facul- 
ties, which had been, like my body, horizontal during the voyage, had 
revived on contact once more with terra firma, aad of a sudden I be- 
thought me of my kind “interpreter” at Dover. 

“T will have nothing to do with these fellows,” thought I. 

Somehow or other they got to my baggage at last. When the stout 
man who seemed to be the chief authority came to me, he said some- 
thing very rapidly in French, which, of course, I did not comprehend. 
I quietly put my hand in my pocket for the key to my portmanteau, 
thinking to open it for his inspection. The key was not in my 
pocket ! 

All the passengers had gone their various ways, and no one re- 
mained in the custom-house except a few officials, policemen, and 
commissionnaires. 

I tried to explain to the official who was waiting to see the inside 
of my bit of luggage that I had lost my key; but, being somewhat 
confused at the accident, I suspect that my pantomime was not intel- 
ligible. He mumbled something gruffly to his assistants, who grouped 
around me with an unpleasant scrutinizing look, nodded their heads, 
and said something in reply. The commissionnaire, who had proffered 
“ gair assusdance,” stood by grinning. I began, in my dilemma, # 
talk in English. 
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The head official looked at me with a cold frown, and replied by 
taking up the portmanteau and walking off with it. I followed, pro- 
testing. 

Going to a closet, he placed therein my bag, locked it, pocketed 
the key, said something to me very gruffly in French, and strode off 
up the street. 

I thought of my cozy nook in Lingray’s Inn, and mentally uttered 
imprecations on Jenkins. 

They began to close the custom-house; a moment more, and I 
found myself alone outside the locked door, with a single commission- 
naire. 

He was g:‘nning; with an obsequious air he took off his greasy 
hat, and said: 

“Can I be off any service to you, sare? I weesh you a verra goot- 
eev-e-neeng !” 

So speaking, he turned on his heel, and walked off, laughing. I 
am a harmless and usually a patient man; but this turn of affairs 
quite upset me. 

I had been on foreign soil but a quarter of an hour, and found my- 
self in this unpleasant situation. Imagine my feelings as I gazed up 
the strange-looking street, which presented to my view but one living 
object—a small boy clattering along in wooden shoes! 

Just then I heard a slight jingle on the pavement, and, looking 
down, beheld the key of my portmanteau. 

The wretched thing, attached to a string, had in some way slipped 
out of my pocket, and hung to one of my waistcoat buttons. I picked 
it up, and pocketed it, in complete disgust. But something must be 
done; the shades of twilight were waxing deeper every moment. 
Where to find the custom-house officer? How persuade him to let my 
luggage out? Where to find lodgings? These were my duties be- 
tween the moment and bed-time. Next, I began to consider—Why 
did the fellow lock the luggage up? What did he and the rest mean 
by jabbering, and shaking their confounded heads at me? An idea 
dawned upon me—they took me for a smuggler. Me! 

I remarked that I was usually a patient man; I may say, also, 
that I am not given to frenzies; yet I am fain to confess that, upon 
this occasion, I strode up the street in a fine frenzy of the gloomy 
sort. 

I was greatly relieved, at last, to observe a hotel across the way, 
and my steps were not the slower when I saw that its name was Hotel 
de !’Angleterre. I knew enough French, at least, to give me hopes 
from this title. As I entered the neat little entresol, a clerk came up, 
and addressed me in English, ‘‘ Would you like a room, sir? ” 

I answered with delight that I decidedly should. I made a hasty 
toilet ; for my mind was so much exercised about the mishap at the 
custom-house, that I had lost all curiosity to observe the strangeness 
of the place. I hastened down-stairs, and battered the English-speak- 
ing clerk with a torrent of questions. Where did the custom-house 
officer live? Could he be seen to-night? Did he think he could be 
persuaded to go to the custom-house? Was there another train to 
Bruges to-night ? 

“Which custom-house officer was monsieur pleased to mean ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know—the great, stout man with a red nose.” 

He shook his head. 

“There is no train till morning, monsieur. You had better rest 
quietly till morning ; then we could see what could be done.” 

I stayed till morning, and rose more calm, though grumbling in- 
wardly at the loss of a day which I could ill spare. 

I took my first foreign breakfast in a neat little sanded room, had 
some poor vin ordinaire and a greasy beefsteak and a cup of excellent 
coffee. I was just about lighting my post-prandial cigar, when 
4 sound behind me struck my ear as a voice disagreeably familiar. 

I turned abruptly. 

It was the great, stout man with the red nose, the custom-house 
officer. He was half turned away from me, and did not see me; he 
was taking his morning-coffee with some brother-officials, and appar- 
ently had an easy conscience, as he was laughing and talking in high 
glee, possibly about his English neighbor. I withdrew quietly, found 
the English-speaking clerk (to whom I had unbosomed my troubles the 
night before), and, bringing him to the breakfast-room, pointed out my 
Persecutor. 
went up to him, addressing him respectfully, and stated my 


The official immediately got up, and came toward me with a puzzled 





expression. He scrutinized me a moment in silence, and then spoke 
to the clerk. 

“Monsieur will be at the custom-house in an hour, and will then 
examine and deliver the luggage.” 

“ But when does the train go?” 

“The next train, monsieur, you will miss ; it goes in half an hour. 
The one after that goes at four o’clock.” 

“ But won’t ‘mossou’ be obliging enough to give me the portman- 
teau in time for the first ?” 

“Pardon, monsieur; I advise you to be content with his present 
promise.” 

Meantime the brute had returned to his friends, and had forgotten 
all about me. There was nothing for it, except to wander about that 
dull little town all day. 

At the appointed time I was prompt at the custom-house door. In 
a few moments came blustering along my evil genius, hardly noticing 
me, unlocked the door, brought out the portmanteau, and held his 
hand out for the key. 

I gave it to him. Ina moment the contents of the portmanteau 
were emptied out upon the rude, dirty table, and went through a rigid 
(I considered it an atrocious) examination. My toilet-articles became 
mixed up with my waistcoat and stockings in a frightful manner. As 
for the choice bundle of Havanas I had brought with me, with which 
to regale myself while travelling on the Rhine, they rolled hither and 
thither on the table, and from this on the floor. I was picking them 
up, when the official, with a sardonic smile, took possession of 
them, and transferred them to his capacious pocket—confiscated, evi- 
dently. 

In brief, so thoroughly did he pry into my little stock, that the 
packing would have been necessary de novo, had not the official, with 
an impatient shrug on seeing me proceed to that duty, jammed every 
thing in pell-mell, indicated to me the door, and, for the second time, 
insulted me by locking it and walking away. 

The English-speaking clerk had given me, as he thought, very ex- 
plicit directions as to where the station was ; but, somehow or other, 
I soon got confused. Spying a bright-looking sailor, I mustered cour- 
age to launch my first French sentence. 

That occasion is, as every tourist reader knows, almost an epoch 
in one’s life. Beckoning to him, I delivered myself thus: 

“Mo-mossou, 00 ay ler-ler-ler chumang-mang der fair ? ” 

Thank my stars, he comprehends me! For, nodding, and saying 
oui, owi, owt several times, and something else rapidly, he pointed to a 
very pretty, neat building which stood in full view, and which dis- 
played on its front in large letters the words Chemin de Fer de Bru- 
zelles, 

In my joy to find myself at last in a fair way to leave this wretched 
Ostend, I forgot all about my newly-acquired French, and responded 
gratefully, “ Thank you, sir; very much obliged indeed.” He looked 
at me with mouth and eyes wide open in wonderment, imagined me 
doubtless a Hindoo or some other antipodal creature; then I remem- 
bered that I had made a little mistake. 

It is a short journey, that from Ostend to Bruges. 

My companions in the carriage consisted of but two persons—a 
bald-headed, professor-like body, in spectacles, and with a small yel- 
low book, and a short, fat German, who insisted on having the win- 
dows shut tight, and, moreover, puffing vigorously at an enormous 
pipe. 

Hardly any thing was said during the trip. 

The professor-like body, with an engaging smile, said something 
to me. 

Thinking he was merely remarking that it was a fine day, I nodded 
very politely. At this he looked very much amazed, and replied as if 
he were protesting against something. 

The fat German also turned round, and stared at me steadily. I 
shook my head with an expression of mixed stupidity, deprecation, 
and despair, then, recalling my short stock of French, said, “ Nong 
parle Frongsay.” 

At which both said “Oh!” and the professor-like body, bowing 
apologetically, resumed his book. 


“ Bruges ! ” 

That I comprehended well enough. I stepped out of the carriage 
into the drowsy old capital of medieval Flanders. Passing through 
the station, I had the satisfaction of seeing directly before me the 
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Hotel de Flandre, to which Jenkins had kindly recommended me. At 
the door I found a bright, pleasant-looking Flemish woman, evidently 
the proprietress of the house, who, as I approached, addressed me in 
good English— 

“ Would monsieur like a room ?” 

“Yes, madam, if you please. An old guest of yours, Mr. Jenkins, 
of London, referred me to you.” 

She conducted me to one of the prettiest little rooms I ever en- 
tered, as neat as wax, and amply supplied with comforts. I ordered 
dinner, and set myself to arranging my portmanteau. In this duty I 
observed these mishaps : 

Imprimis, pomatum stopper out, pomatum vanished ; after a short 
search, found melted on the back of my dress-coat. 

Secondly, razor penetrating the knee of my best inexpressibles. 

Third, my new half dozen shirts crushed, each exhibiting fourteen 
distinct transverse creases. 

Fourth, brandy-bottle smashed over my hair-brush. 

And, fifth, my best meerschaum broken at the neck. 
I had to reduce chaos to order. 

After dinner, I took out my last Havana (which luckily had been in 
my pocket, and so escaped confiscation), and went into the restaurant 
of the hotel. 

I took my seat near one of the windows at a small table, and 
brought out my paper. 

Directly opposite me was seated a group of great burly Belgian 
cavalry-officers, with great round faces, short hair, military musta- 
ches, diminutive jackets, and brass helmets. 

They were at a table, drinking beer and wine, talking very boister- 
ously, and roaring with laughter at frequent intervals—in high spirits, 
evidently. 

I had just begun my paper, when a short, fat boy, with bristly 
hair and waiter’s apron, came up to me, and said something, I think, 
in Flemish. 

Supposing he wished to know whether I would have any thing to 
drink, I shook my head. The boy did not stir, but said something 
more. 

I again shook my head, a little harder. 

He still stuck to me, and there was an alternation of Flemish and 
speechless head-shaking for some moments. 

The burly officers had stopped talking, and were gazing at me. 
The landlady spoke English ; perhaps this was her boy ; perhaps, in 
his infantile days, she had taught him our language. 

The more anxious to get rid of him because the officers were ob- 
serving me, I resolved to venture it. 

“ Speak English ?” said I. 

Miserable venture ! 

The boy looked “ dumfounded ;” the officers broke into a burly 
roar, slapping one another on the backs, and staring at me ; then burst 
out more boisterously than ever. 

“Spik Ingleesh ! ha, ha, ha, ho, ho, ho, ha!” 

“ Spik Ingleese! au, au, au!” 

In despair I got up, and went out. I found a pleasant bench under 
some trees outside the door, and settled myself down there. In a few 
moments, the burly officers came tramping out. At first, they did not 
perceive me; but, as they turned to go up the street, one—he who 
had been the loudest and most insolent of all—haggened to see me, 
and burst out into loud laughter. 

“Spik Ingleesh! ha, ha, ha!” shouted he, pointing me out to his 
companions, who forthwith turned and joined in his merriment. 


In general, 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XI.—MR. WOODVILLE REJOINS ALEXANDER.—UNPLEAS- 
ANT TIDINGS, AND HASTY DEPARTURE. 

At Turin Alexander found letters which made him extremely un- 
easy about the state of his father’s affairs, and determined him 
to start for home as soon as Woodville joined him. He ought to have 
reported himself to Mr. Eglamour in strictness, but the same feeling 
that prompted him to shun the applause of the Valleys decided him 
not to do so. 





He was not kept long waiting for the artist, by whose face, the 
moment he appeared, it was easy to divine that, like the ghost, he had 
a tale to unfold ; and this brings us back to the point where we left 
Mr. Woodville suddenly interrupted at his pencil by Miss Evelyn’s 
agitated knocking at the door of his bedroom. 

Miss Evelyn was reading to her father when a servant came to 
inform her that a person had just arrived who desired to see her. 
Instead of requesting to know his name and business in the first 
instance, she thought it would be the shortest way to see him at 
once. 

On entering the saloon she found a man there whom she knew only 
too well, and whom the reader knows also, for he was the same person 
who had behaved so handsomely in the inn at Chiavasso. 

“You are surprised to see me, Miss Evelyn,” he said, with ef- 
frontery. 

“With good reason,” she replied haughtily, “‘ you cannot possibly 
have any business either with me or my father.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” said the fellow, in the same cool way. 

“My father is determined, you well know, Mr. Hardy, to have 
nothing more to do with you; he has been imposed on long enough, 
and he will not be imposed on any more ; his eyes are open; there is 
no use in your following us about the world—you will gain nothing 
by it.” 

“ Again, my sultana, that remains to be seen—your father is im- 
posed on, I admit, but it’s not by your humble servant.” 

“ What do you mean by that, sir!” said Miss Evelyn, her eyes 
flashing and her face pale with anger, no less at his vile insinuation 
than at the absurd title by which he had the malignity, as well as 
the audacity, to address her. 

“ Oh, you know what I mean very well, Miss Evelyn, you know who 
would gain and who would lose if your father were to discover his son.” 

“ Tnsolent fellow [—but I’m wrong to hold any conversation with 
you. Go instantly about your business!” 

“T have not told you my business yet,” said Hardy; “you know 
a gentleman of the name of Alexander ? ” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ T met him at Chiavasso, where he met with an unpleasant acci- 
dent.” 

“ An accident—nothing serious, I hope,” cried Miss Evelyn, with 
more emotion than, if she had been some years older, she would prob- 
ably have exhibited in such company. 

“Nothing more serious, Miss Evelyn, I am happy to say, since 
you take such an interest in the gentleman, than the loss of his 
purse.” 

“ And he is kept at Chiavasso for want of money ?” 

“ Just so, miss, and he commissioned me to come here to let you 
know, and request you to let him have four or five hundred francs, 
which he will repay when he arrives at Turin.” 

“ Oh, of course,” she said, without hesitation, “ he must have what- 
ever he wants.” 

But the next moment it struck her as suspicious that Alexander 
should not have desired his messenger to apply to Mr. Woodville, so 
she thought she might as well ask a question to test the truth of the 
story. 

“ How did it happen,” she said, “ was his money in gold ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hardy promptly, “in gold, there were twenty Na- 
poleons in his purse, and a five-frane piece.” There is nothing like 
precision in details to inspire confidence in a story. 

But Miss Evelyn was so far from being inspired with confidence, 
that on leaving the room, as it were to get the money for Mr. Alex- 
ander, she turned the key in the door as noiselessly as she could, lock- 
ing Mr. Hardy up, and ran to Mr. Woodville’s apartment, thinking how 
nicely she had caught the rat in a trap. 

When Woodville came to this part of the story (for the reader 
will remember that he was the narrator) Alexander exclaimed with 
delight— 

“ Capital !—how well done!—and you played your part just as 
well, I have no doubt—of course, you took the fellow prisoner!” 

“I did no such thing,” replied Woodville dryly ; “ let me finish my 
story.” 

“Goon, go on—whata pity you let the rascal escape! You knew 
I had no gold, so of course the fellow was a swindler. How could you 
throw away such a splendid opportunity ?” ; 

“Opportunity of getting my head broken !—You are every bit 
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as bad as Miss Evelyn. I’m so well cut out, am I not, for a thief- 
catcher? She wanted me, of course, to secure him—‘ Now do, Mr. 
Woodville,’ as cool as Beatrice asking Benedick to challenge Claudio.” 

“Well, but, as you had him locked up, what did you do with him ?” 

“ Why, as soon as I showed her—and it was no easy matter, she 
is such a pig-headed thing—that there was nothing in prudence to 
be done but let him go about his business, we went back to the room, 
and found nobody there ; he must have discovered that he was locked 
in, and jumped out of the window.” 

“ His alarm was superfluous,” said Alexander. “I see, Woodville, 
you are of Dogberry’s way of thinking in such cases.” 

“Well, I am—there’s no more about it—but I’m not an officer of 
justice like Dogberry. I’m neither a doctor nor a constable, and I 
have been expected to perform the duties of both; it’s rather hard, 
but it’s all over now; only wait until you catch me on this side of the 
Alps again !” 

Alexander only smiled, and observed that the gendarmerie at least 
might have been set on Mr. Hardy’s traces. 

“Oh, that all was done, but without result. I forgot to tell you, 
that the fellow must have hurt himself; under the windows of Mr. 
Evelyn’s apartment, the lake had shrunk and left the stones dry. It 
seems he cut himself badly, for there was a quantity of blood found 
on them.—You had a better time of it, I hope.” 

Poor Woodville forgot all his own little troubles when he heard 
what his friend had gone through. 

“One of us is a hero, at all events,” he cried; “ you came into the 
world too late; you ought to have appeared with the dragons and 
griffins. Have you any more tasks to perform ?” 

“Nothing more here: I shall have enough to do when I get back 
to England. How did you leave Mr. Evelyn?” 

“ Out of all danger for the present; but I agree with his physician, 
who knows his constitution well, that his life will not be protracted 
long. I doubt if he will ever revisit Orta.” 

“ And you learned nothing of his past history ?” 

“ Oh,” cried Woodville, “ but I did, a great deal; and the strangest 
history it is you ever heard.” 

Alexander was of the same opinion when Woodville repeated all 
that Dr. Lawrence told him, and which he would doubtless have heard 
from Hardy had he not repelled his impertinent communicativeness. 

“When do we start?” said the artist. 

“ As soon as ever you are ready. I am as anxious as you are to 
get on the other side of the Alps.” 

In a few hours the two young men were in the diligence that 
crosses Mont Cenis, and Woodville was showing his friend his 
sketches of Miss Evelyn and the villa she was to build herself some 
day or other on the banks of her beloved lake. Alexander would 
perhaps have regarded them with greater interest had he not been so 
deeply absorbed in the painful news he had received from home, and 
haunted by the features of Hardy, so strangely like those of his 
father’s partner. Woodville sympathized strongly with him, and 
was lost in admiration of the rare modesty which made him leave 
Turin without either visiting the British minister, or even writing 
to Miss Evelyn an account of his adventures. But the artist had 
another occupation for, his silent musings, the impression which he 
could not help thinking Miss Evelyn must have made on his friend 
to inspire him both with the skill of a Talleyrand and the force of 
a Hercules; for, with the consciousness of his own weaker metal, no 
parallels seemed too high for Alexander’s achievements. But, in over- 
rating them, Woodville probably equally overrated the effect of the 
lady’s attractions, misled by the tacit reference to himself. Had 
Woodville for a moment got entangled among the myrtles, he would 
probably have lain in the amorous thicket all his days, while his 
friend was the man gallantly to pluck a sprig, then brush them aside 
with gallantry of another kind, perhaps, indeed, to make his way back 
to them after many years. 

At all events, if the young lawyer was smitten, he was not wounded ; 
but, if he had been, he was soon under the best possible regimen for 
an incipient disease of the heart. 


—_—o— 


CHAPTER XII.—THE CRASH IN CHANCERY LANE, WITH SOME AC- 
COUNT OF ITS AUTHOR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Pernaps, indeed, few young men of his time, in any of the profes- 
sions, went through a greater amount of hard work, rendered still more 





severe by the trying circumstances hereafter to be mentioned, than 
Frederick Alexander, in the ten or a dozen years that ensued after his 
vacation tour with Woodville. He was a man of mature years before 
the multiplicity of his affairs and ‘his intense devotion to business 
permitted him again to revisit the scenes in which we have made his 
acquaintance, or allowed him, indeed, to dwell very often on the 
agreeable recollections they had left behind them. For a life of 
labor he was fully prepared on his return to England; but the 
peculiar difficulties in which that active life was to commence, and 
the change in his own career destined to result from them, he could 
not possibly have foreseen. His father, a man far advanced in years, 
had for nearly half a century been a solicitor of the first eminence 
in London. He had a partner, as the reader already knows, named 
Moffat, much his junior, a very clever man—many people thought 
too clever: a remark often made of attorneys; the meaning of it in 
general being, that their honesty is not on a par with their ability. 
Certain it is that at no time did Nicholas Moffat possess the personal 
character of his partner. There had been an early speck upon his 
name, arising out of transactions not immediately connected with his 
profession ; but old Mr. Alexander had always been of opinion that 
there was no solid ground for the imputations under which he labored, 
and that opinion (corroborated as it was by the continuance of the 
partnership) carried a weight with it which had the effect, in the course 
of time, of almost effacing the blot altogether. There was, indeed, 
another thing against Moffat, which was evidently not his fault, but 
his misfortune. He had the ill-luck to have a brother who had been 
clerk to a stock-broker in the city, and in that capacity had committed 
a series of frauds, which, having been at length detected, led to his 
sudden disappearance, to keep out of the reach of the law. Of this 
scamp of a brother, however, less and less had been heard of late 
years, and at the present period he was almost beginning to be forgot- 
ten altogether; or, if his name did occasionally turn up, it was only 
when some one who had known him wondered what he was about, or 
in what part of the world he was pursuing his old practices. Upon 
the whole, the moral reputation of Nick Moffat (as he was familiarly 
called) was steadily rising to the level of his character for cleverness ; 
and, as Mr, Alexander waxed old, the junior partner naturally became 
the main-stay of the business. Popularity of a certain kind Moffat 
always enjoyed; he had a winning address and convivial talents of no 
common order—at least, they were so considered in the circle he 
moved in. He was a very entertaining fellow ; told a good story well; 
had a great many odds and ends of reading, chiefly in plays and face- 
tious authors, English and French; sang a comic song now and then 
when he was pressed ; and was, besides, a very good mimic, though 
that was a gift which he was too discreet to exhibit except under still 
higher pressure. Those who met Nicholas Moffat at a dinner-table or 
a supper, could hardly believe he was the same man whom they had 
seen at his desk in the morning, up to his ears in business, and every 
inch an attorney. These pleasant qualities were one cause of the 
ascendency he had over old Alexander, who loved to be amused when 
he was not at his desk, and enjoyed nothing so much as his partner’s 
fun, with a good dinner and a bottle of good wine to draw it out. Mrs, 
Alexander, however, our friend’s mother, an excellent woman, of the 
strictest principles and rather severe notions of propriety, was not by 
any means so fond as her husband of Moffat’s company, which she 
only tolerated, and not always with a good grace. With feminine 
tenacity and, as it turned out, with feminine penetration, she persisted 
in regarding him with distrust. The original black spot on his name 
was always floating before her eyes, like one of the musce volitantes be- 
fore the vision of an habitual dyspeptic. She used to call his pleas- 
antries buffooning, and particularly detested a habit he had of winking 
with one eye by way of giving humorous emphasis to his observations, 
which were often more highly spiced than either delicacy or good 
taste would have exacted. On the whole, she disliked him extremely, 
and infinitely preferred the society and quiet conversation of such @ 
plain man as Mr. Marjoram, another member of the same profession, 
and a great friend of the family. As for Frederick, our acquaintance, 
he rather took his mother’s view of the question, though he never 
showed any actual aversion to Mr. Moffat, except that he would occa- 
sionally leave the dinner-table to join his mother and her female guests 
sooner than was flattering to the comic solicitor. 

Such was the state of things in Chancery Lane and at the Regent’s 
Park, where the Alexanders lived, when Frederick, on the point of 
being called to the bar, went abroad on his vacation-tour. He had 
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originally been intended to step into his father’s shoes, and, after leav- 
ing the public school where he was educated, had actually complied 
with the conditions necessary for admittance on the roll of attorneys ; 
but his superior abilities, and an aptitude he had shown for public 
speaking in a debating-society, had induced his father to change his 
plans, and destine him for that more elevated walk of the legal pro- 
fession which leads to the highest honors of the state. 

A very short time elapsed, however, after Frederick’s return to 
England, before the events occurred which the distressing letters he 
received at Turin had foreshadowed. He returned to London toward 
the end of September, and, before the term commenced in which he 
was to have been called to the bar, his father was a ruined man—ruined 
by the villanies of his clever and entertaining partner. 

For some time previous, not only were the original causes of sus- 
picion against Moffat the topic of private conversation in professional 
circles, but fresh impeachments of his probity were in everybody’s 
mouth ; and only the Alexanders themselves were unaware that the 
firm itself was spoken of as being involved in ugly transactions. Old 
Mr. Alexander had just at this time one of his periodical fits of the 
gout—a disorder to which he had always been subject—and connected, 
it may be presumed, with his partiality to the bottle. During his con- 
finement on such occasions, it had always been the practice for Mr. 
Moffat to come daily to his house and talk over such matters of busi- 
ness as required their joint consideration. During the present fit, 
Moffat came for some days as usual, and all seemed going on well; 
though Mrs. Alexander, with her sharp eyes, as she watched him going 
away from over the blinds of the dining-parlor window, was positive 
she saw something dangerous in his face, and told her son, in the 
course of the evening, that she was confident that a screw was loose. 
The next day, instead of Moffat himself, came a note from him: he 
was obliged to stay all day in one of the courts where a great case of 
theirs was to be tried or argued. The next day brought neither Moffat 
nor any communication from him. Still the old man in his great chair 
was perfectly easy in his mind, nor had his muffled foot a single twinge 
more than usual; but the old lady could stand the suspense no longer, 
and insisted on her son going at once to Chancery Lane and seeing 
how matters stood. 

The crisis had come—the bird of prey had flown. Poor Frederick 
found Mr. Potter, the conducting clerk, a faithful old officer of the 
firm, with the tears running down his cheeks, and wringing his hands 
over the wreck of the great business of Alexander and Moffat. 

Scores of clients, and several whole families, were deeply injured 
or utterly ruined with it. The precise nature of Moffat’s various mal- 
practices is not material to the main course of ourstory. Suffice it to 
say that the branch of business in which he was most eminent was 
also that which enabled him to perpetrate his greatest frauds. If any 
one had a sum of five, or ten, or twenty thousand pounds which he 
wanted to lay out on a good mortgage, or in the purchase of a hand- 
some annuity, Moffat was the man for his purpose. He was believed 
to obtain the best investments for his clients of any member of his 
profession ; and, as to security, he made himself notorious for carry- 
ing his scruples on that subject to excess. If ever Moffat lost the 
command of his temper, it was with a client who was so eager to come 
into the receipt of six or eight per cent. for his money, as not to be as 
nice as his attorney about the title to the estate on which the money 
was to be lent. He did not decline the largest transactions of this 
nature ; but he was best known for his success in small ones, and had 
reasons of his own for preferring them. When an elderly maiden 
lady, living in the suburbs on a modest income in the Three per 
Cents., grew suddenly discontented with so shabby a return, and de- 
termined to better herself; or when a retired major in the army ina 
boarding-house at Cheltenham or Bath came into a legacy of a few 
thousands, and wanted to make the most of it, they knew where to go, 
both one and the other, if the name of Nick Moffat had ever reached 
them. There was a score of such cases—for the most part spinsters, 
struggling widows, officers on half-pay, or poor country clergymen with 
large families. Moffat was an habitual frequenter of boarding-houses, 
hydropathic establishments, and other such asylums of widows and old 
maids, who were generally the birds he spread his nets for. The 
sharpest widow in England found some one sharper than herself in 
the wily attorney, who almost literally picked her pockets while he 
made her die of laughing with his endless tricks and pleasantries, for 
it was in those miscellaneous resorts where he gave the fullest fling to 
his diverting talents, as well as to his fraudulent designs. The former, 











indeed, were as much the instruments of the latter, as the centre-bit 
and jimmy are of a burglar’s profession. Up to the final blow-up, his 
victims received their interest pretty regularly ; but, as to the princi- 
pal, when Moffat disappeared on that fine autumn morning, it was 
either in his pocket or the moon—that fabled repertory of every 
thing lost on earth. The nature of such title-deeds as any of his 
dupes had may be conjectured, but many of them had none at all. 
Moffat had a great iron safe, or rather an iron fortress, looking solid 
enough to resist a park of artillery, and which held tons of parch- 
ments, and, when one of these unfortunates called at his office to re- 
ceive his interest, or complain of some delay in paying it, he would 
open the ponderous door of the receptacle, point to a bundle of papers, 
and say: 

“There are your title-deeds, Miss Fazakerly, just under the Duke 
of Marlborough’s ;”’ or, “ There are yours, Mr. Shepherd, beside the 
Earl of Winchelsea’s "—a proximity which, it is to be presumed, as 
Mr. Moffat knew something of human nature, conveyed to the worthy 
lady or poor vicar the idea of as great security as is to be had here 
below. 

The good old gouty attorney might have stood the crash, had it 
involved only pecuniary loss; but the blow to the credit of the house 
was sentence of death to him; and, when he died in a few weeks, it 
was doubtful whether a thousand pounds would remain for the Alex. 
ander family, after fully satisfying the claims of every one who had 
been plundered. 

The family fortunately consisted only of Frederick and his mother, 
whose position, suddenly reduced from affluence to the verge of 
poverty, became an object of the deepest concern and commiseration 
of their numerous friends and acquaintance. Fortunately, also, they 
possessed in Mr. Marjoram, whose name has already been incidentally 
mentioned, an intelligent, honest, and devoted friend, who, with the 
general consent of the clients, undertook the winding-up of the affairs. 
There was occasion now for all this gentleman’s energy and expe- 
rience, and he did more than enough to earn for himself the lasting 
gratitude of the Alexanders. But the mischief done was not to be 
repaired in one year, or two; and a less diffident man than Marjoram 
might have confessed that there was too much work for one head, or 
a single pair of shoulders. In short, if the firm was not only to be 
extricated from its difficulties, but its business and character revived, 
it was soon apparent, not only to Mr. Marjoram himself, but to the 
wisest of the late Mr. Alexander’s friends, that it could only be done 
by the aid and instrumentality of his son. In other words, it was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary that Frederick should relinquish the bar, 
with all its hopes and aspirations, and embark in the humbler walk of 
the profession for which his father had originally intended him, It 
was a great sacrifice which young Alexander was called upon to make, 
and he had sanguine friends and relatives who doubted if it was pru- 
dent for him to make it. But he himself took the sober view of the 
question, and only asked himself which was the surest and speediest 
way to reéstablish the good name of his family, and recover for his 
mother the position, independence, and comfort from which she had 
been abruptly hurled. In a very short time, accordingly, he was en- 
rolled a solicitor, and the advantages of the arrangement were soon 
evident in the more rapid disentanglement of affairs and the restora- 
tion of the confidence and respect which his very name was calculated 
to command. Almost his first client, when he entered his new walk 
of life, was Mr. Eglamour, whose friendship he had made at Turin. 
Mr. Eglamour placed all his affairs in his hands, and served him 
further by many hearty recommendations to influential people. In 
short, in five or six years from his father’s death, not only were the bulk 
of the obligations discharged to the utmost that the most scrupulous 
conscience could have held the firm honorably bound, but his mother 
was again in the enjoyment of a decent competency, to which every 
year made an increase. At the time of which we now speak, when as 
many more years had elapsed, the names of Marjoram and Alexander 
stood among the foremost members of their profession. 

Mr. Marjoram had great oddities as well as great virtues, though 
they would hardly have been oddities at all in a man of any calling 
but his. They were of a rural character, and chiefly shown in 
passion for flowers and horticulture. He lived in a cottage at 
Twickenham with two maiden sisters who shared his devotion t 
Flora ; indeed, there was only one thing on earth they loved better 
than their garden, and that one thing was their excellent brother. It 
was rarely, indeed, that these innocent tastes interfered perceptibly 
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with Marjoram’s attention to business ; and it is only just to say that 
they never interfered with it at all during the lengthened period when 
the interests of others so vitally depended upon his diligence and 
exertions. During that crisis, for the first time in his life, he almost 
forgot his flowers, or thought of them only on the one welcome day of 
the week, when he rested from his professional labors. But he indem- 
nified himself amply for the sacrifices of that busy and trying time by 
the redoubled ardor with which he returned to his pinks and roses as 
soon as prospects brightened and the firm began again to prosper. He 
was always, however, a conscientious, hard-working attorney, and, 
though far inferior in ability to his young partner, was so indispensa- 
ble to him that, even had the ruling passion betrayed itself more pro- 
vokingly or inopportunely than in fact it ever did, Alexander would 
have borne it with the most good-humored equanimity. On the whole, 
they worked admirably well together; they were not only strongly 
attached to one another, but they were thoroughly agreed upon the 
principles on which their business was to be conducted. Prudent 
men, involved in litigation, will always look narrowly to the reputa- 
tion of their solicitors; but Messrs. Marjoram and Alexander looked 
just as narrowly to the reputation of their clients. They shunned the 
business of the greatest mercantile houses, whose system of trading 
they had reason to suspect of being fraudulent and hollow. They re- 
fused to have any thing to do with the banks that commenced the 
business of the day with prayers and psalmody, and took only evan- 
gelical clerks into their service. Thus, when such a house broke and 
spread misery and ruin far and wide, they were in a position to throw 
their talents and activity into the scale of the widow and orphan, in- 
stead of being committed to the defence of the blackest criminals that 
can stand at the bar of the Old Bailey. In prosecuting cases of this 
description, they had repeatedly distinguished themselves ; and it was 
notorious that they never looked to pecuniary remuneration alone 
when once they were engaged in tracking the mazes of a dishonest 
bankruptcy, or arresting the career of a bubble company. But for 
some time back, owing to Alexander’s versatility, and the necessity 
his active mind was under of finding new scope for the ability which 
had been diverted from its original proper destination, the firm had 
been to some extent engaged in the management of landed property. 
This, which began with mere auditorship and by degrees went further, 
was particularly Alexander’s province. It was not an extension of the 
business which Mr. Marjoram quite relished, and latterly Alexander 
himself had been rather disposed to contract than increase it. But 
more than enough has been said of these dry matters. 

The handsome youth of the Orta days was now one of the finest 
men of mature years in England. His personal attractions, with his 
social qualities and old devotional dispositions to the fairer part of 
the creation, led him, it will easily be believed, into many other resorts 
besides the courts of law or the committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons. Such a man was sure to be a welcome guest wherever he 
appeared. Whether it was accident, as probably it was, or whether 
it was owing to his popularity with the sex, certain it is that he had 
not been many years in his father’s shoes before his office counted an 
unusual number of lady-clients—dowagers, heiresses, fair wards-in- 
chancery, etc., the only serious result of which as yet was that it 
gained for Alexander the sobriquet, by which he often went in legal 
circles, of “the Lady’s Attorney.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE SOUL OF PLANTS. 


HE veneration with which some plants and trees were regarded in 
the earlier ages of the world survives; and, although one of 
our modern bards has complained that— 
** The earth is rife 
With the teeming life 
Of the golden tribes no more,” 
we find that the old-time love of the people still clings to many a 
shrub and tree and flower, even in our matter-of-fact generation. 
Madame Dudevant has written some very pleasing letters on botany 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and Victor Meunier, a graceful writer in 
the outskirts of the scientific world, comments upon them. Both 
refer to a very attractive and original work, by the botanical savant 
Boscowitz, entitled “The Soul of Plants”—the designation which 
is placed at the head of this sketch. 





| over the man who beholds it for the first time. 


Says Meunier, with a touch of sarcasm at the point of his pen, 
“In our time, the human soul is so frequently a subject of dispute, 
that it is not without some surprise that one hears any thing said 
about the souls of plants! We are ready to believe that the phrase is 
merely a figurative expression, and that, by the word soul, are meant 
the hue, the grace, the charm, the attraction, of the plant; its 
vivacious, majestic, or languishing attitude and presence—in fine, all 
that goes to make up its external aspect and effect. But, no; it is 
really the vegetative psychology of plants that the author means. 

Professor Boscowitz propounds the following clearly-defined ques- 
tion: “Is the plant an animated creature, capable of voluntary 
acts?” 

In replying to this query, he cites some of the most curious facts 
of vegetative life. Studied with penetration and sagacity, grouped 
with skill, and poetically interpreted, these facts seem absolutely new 
to us, although they are taking place before our eyes every day. 

The opinion, that the motions of plants are not merely mechanical 
and physical, or, in other words, produced by blind force, but are de- 
termined by a perceptive intelligence, partaking of the nature of the 
instinct that governs animals, has already been enunciated by several 
men of learning, and, among them, by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, the grand- 
father of the celebrated naturalist of our time, the elder philosopher 
having lived in the eighteenth century. The two most fervent partisans 
of the same doctrine, nowadays, are De Martius and Theodor Fech- 
ner, in Germany. 

Among the ancients, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Plato, and others 
scarcely less eminent, acknowledged their belief in the existence of an 
intelligent principle, or soul, in plants. The laws of Manou, even, con- 
secrate the idea, for, they say : 

“ Plants and animals have, within them, a sense of their existence, and 
have also their pains and pleasures.” 

Admitting this doctrine, for a few moments, if we suppose that the 
variety of sensations is as multiple in plants as their varieties of spe- 
cies, what an enchanting stir of life must play through that vegetative 
realm which comprises within its vast boundaries the violets and daisies 
of our meadows, the superb flowers of our gardens, and the odd or 
magnificent products of the tropical flora, and embraces those myste- 
rious plants whose sensitiveness and capacity for transformation of 
hue and shape border on the marvellous. 

Professor Boscowitz particularly mentions two or three of these 
exceptional plants, which reveal a wonderful vitality. 

The Mimosa is the first he selects. It, upon the slightest shock, or 
the least agitation of the ground it stands in, closes its leaves, bends 
its tendrils downward, and seems to fade with terror, as a frail child 
might turn pallid in swooning. 

The Flower of Mary, also called the Rose of Judea, the Rose of 
Jericho, and, scientifically, the Anastatica, is another of these re- 
markable plants. The Arabs give it the name we have first used, 
and hold it in great reverence. When it has expanded in a soil not 
well adapted to the fructification of its seeds, it detaches the root 
that kept it in its place, holding on by a very delicate little fibre 
only, and, at last, letting that go, abandons itself to the wind, that 
sweeps it away to some moister and more invigorating soil, in which 
it may drop its ripened seed without apprehension. 

Prone on the ground, and withered after having disengaged its 
roots, it at once brightens up again, and recovers its freshness for the 
duration of this new but brief existence. Sometimes it repeats this 
process several times, but the exhaustion experienced during its jour- 
ney through the air leaves it sterile ever after. 

The Resurrection Flower is still more amazing. Only two individu- 
als of the species have been known, and they grew on the same plant. 
The latter was given to Dr. Deck, the naturalist, by an Arab whose 
life he had saved. Some time afterward, the doctor gave one of these 
precious flowers to the celebrated Humboldt. : 

The Arab’s gift was by no means attractive, at first sight—a 
slender stalk supporting two small, dry and scorched-looking pellets ! 
But the son of the Desert strenuously affirmed that this treasure had 
been found in a tomb, upon the bosom of an ancient Egyptian priest- 
ess, and loudly vaunted its wonderful properties. In truth, the pro- 
fessor had hardly moistened the flower, ere he saw that “the 
Arab was right. This plant exerts a powerful, an ineffable charm 
Scarcely has one 
sprinkled a little water on it, ere it begins to stir; the stalk rises 
erect ; the flower slowly opens; and the frail petals unfold one by one, 
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to dispose themselves in radiating order around a central point. At 
this moment, the flower looks like a little field daisy, but, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, it abruptly turns over its corolla, and exhibits its 
bosom, on which the seeds are seen deposited.” 

In this crowning phase of its existence, it offers a vague resem- 
blance to the passion flower. Although smaller than the latter, it has 
its bearing and, to some extent, its shape and outlines. If it lacks 
the perfume and the glowing beauty of the passion flower, it has, on 
the other hand, those extremely delicate rainbow tints and diapha- 
nous petals that make it a flower with which it is difficult to compare 
any other. After some moments of active life this resurrected bloom 
begins to fade again; the stalk loses its strength; the flower con- 
tracts and closes ; the petals fold themselves gently over each other, 
and all at once the plant shrinks together as though struck with a 
sudden stupor. 

Pliny, the naturalist, mentions a tree that stood at the port of 
Acacia, in the outskirts of Memphis, whose leaves, shaped like plumes, 
drooped when its boughs were touched, and afterward rose again. 

The leaves of certain plants have a sort of revolving motion, which 
takes place in a curve, and describes a kind of cone in the air. The 
tendrils of the briony and of the domesticated cucumber have this in- 
cessant motion, the duration of which depends upon the tempera- 
ture. 

In the oscillating desmondia, the lateral leaves move continually by 
little jerks very similar to those of the second-hand on a watch! The 
leaves grow in couples, and, while one is ascending, the other is de- 
scending, in an exactly equal ratio. The rapidity of these movements 
increases with the heat and moisture. In the East Indies, there have 
been sixty of these motions noticed in one minute, and thus the idea 
of a vegetative timepiece is curiously carried out. This plant was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Monson, a distinguished English naturalist, who 
died in the East, during her scientific journeys. It was first seen by 
her at Bengal. 

The F'ly-catcher is another remarkable plant, indigenous to the 
American Continent. It ranks high in the possession of faculties 
hitherto ascribed to animals. John Bartram first sent a specimen 
to Europe, and his son, William Bartram, poetically describes it. A 
drop of honey distilled in its own laboratory is revealed between two 
roseate petals. A fly, gnat, or even a little worm, attracted by the 
luscious food, becomes entangled; the petals, moved by vigorous 
springs, close upon it and it is stifled. 

The naturalist Pouchet goes far in his enthusiastic appreciation of 
these phenomena, but the ancient writers exceeded him. Empedocles 
did not hesitate to assign very high powers to plants, and some of 
the successors of the philosopher of Agrigentum even claim more 
than he does. They said that the wonderful mandragora or mandrake, 
the roots of which so remarkably resemble the human form, uttered the 
most lamentable groans when pierced or broken, and those who went 
out to gather it prepared themselves by the performance of solemn 
religious rites. Thomas Moore perpetuates this fiction in his “ Nour- 
mahol.” 

In modern times, Adamson gave plants not one but many diverse 
souls. Hedwig, the profound botanist, Bonnet, and Edward Smith, 
claimed that plants have a sentient life. Camille Debans compares 
the fading rose to a dying beauty, conscious of her approaching dis- 
solution. 

After all, perhaps, it is not in these quite exceptional phenomena 
of the vegetating world that we should look for proof, that plants 
possess an instinct which impels them to such or such an act or move- 
ment. An exceptional case neither proves nor refutes a rule. It is 
in tracing the history of all the phases of a plant’s existence that we 
may come upon a demonstration of the instinctive intelligence that 
seems to direct its internal and external activity. 

The first point of approximation that exists between plants and 
animate creatures is the phenomenon of respiration. “ Life,” says the 
author, “is known by the breathing process. Plants breathe like 
men and animals, absorbing oxygen and throwing off carbonic acid. 

“Under the action of the sun’s rays, plants absorb a great 
quantity of carbonic acid; at the same time, they are exhaling 
oxygen. But, this is the effect of another operation of life, namely 
nutrition. The plant is, at that moment, decomposing the acid 
in order to feed on the carbon. The work of nutrition does not 
prevent that of respiration, and these two acts are performed simulta- 
neously. Thus, most naturalists have confounded the two, by errone- 





ously supposing that plants had two kinds or sets of breathing, one 
diurnal and the other nocturnal. 

“The analogy between the circulation of the sap in plants and that 
of the blood in animals has not yet been positively demonstrated. 
But the phenomenon of transpiration presents very plain approxima- 
tions between the animal and the vegetable kingdom. The transpira- 
tion of the plant, like that of the animal, varies according to different 
hours and seasons, and the degree of elevation of temperature.” 

There is the same analogy between the two kingdoms, in the suc. 
cessive periods of growth and decay, as observed in single specimens, 
and in the laws that control their reproduction. 

Then life, presenting the same phenomena in all animated beings, 
must also awaken in them the same faculties, very unequally devel- 
oped, no doubt, yet at least possessing the power of existence. 

“ The faculty of sensation,” says Professor Boscowitz, “being in 
the animal kingdom as closely linked with life as the faculty of grow- 
ing, taking nourishment, propagating, etc., are we not singularly in- 
consistent in refusing this faculty of feeling to the plant, when we 
can see that it grows, feeds, reproduces, and, in fine, lives like the 
animal ?” 

This faculty of feeling, again, never leaves the creature completely 
passive. It is in the growth of plants that this initiative shows itselt 
with the most positive energy, and Professor Boscowitz has clearly 
proven the real nature of the phenomenon when he points it out, not 
merely as the development of the plant, but as its special exhibition 
of motion. 

“ Growing is action, in plants.” 

Very numerous and careful experiments and close observation have 
shown that plants diversify their mode of growth according to their 
nature, their requirements, their positions, and their relations to out- 
side influences. Sometimes they hasten it, sometimes they slacken it; 
but, above all, they are seen directing it to this side for a point of 
support, to that in order to get light, to take root in a nutritious soil, 
or to clasp some other plant on which to depend for nourishment, 
Plants exert themselves to reach their object ; tiey feel their way; if 
needs be, they will change their direction, not once, but often; they 
will even modify their organs. Thus climbing plants will make abor- 
tions of their leaves and flowers, in order to transform them into hooks 
or hands, 

In a word, activity and variableness of growth in plants do not ap- 
pear to be either the effect of chance nor always that of the vitality of 
the individual, but the result of an impulse communicated by a sort 
of intelligent combination, and consequently possessing the charac- 
teristics of spontaneous and voluntary action. 





POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING HY- 
GIENE. 


By Grorer M. Bearp, M. D. 


I. 
DIETETICAL FALLACIES. 

HERE are more fallacies abroad among the people in re- 
gard to diet than on almost any other subject of hygiene. 
These are not confined to the ignorant and uneducated. They 
are accepted among the most learned and by those in the highest 
literary and social positions. These errors are due partly to 
the fact that the subject of food is a very difficult one, and can- 

not be entirely understood without some study and care. 

Most of these errors, however, are the result of the false 
teachings of writers on health. Alcott, Graham, President 
Hitchcock, all sincere, honest men, but thoroughly at fault on 
nearly all their ideas of hygiene, exercised a powerful influence 
in their day, and the evil effects of their teachings still remain, 
and work terrible mischief. 

I will briefly point out some of the errors that have been 
taught by these and others, and which are still abroad among 
the people. 

In the jirst place, it is a fallacy to suppose that people, as 4 
rule, eat too much, and that most of the diseases of the world 
come from over-feeding. 

The truth is that, among all decent or civilized people, the 
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tendency is directly the reverse. In our country, and especially 
in our large cities, far more are underfed than overfed. In civ- 
ilized, hard-working communities, excessive alimentation is the 
exception, and not the rule. Throughout our land, thousands 
and thousands die every year from actual starvation. Some of 
these unfortunates are little children whose parents are too ig- 
norant, or too poor, to give them what is necessary to sustain 
life. But many of them are adults, whom hard poverty, or sad 
ignorance, has forced into a habit of systematic though un- 
designed starvation. Day after day their stomach receives 
less nutriment than the system demands. Day after day the 
vital powers slowly fade, the strength grows less, the spirits be- 
come morbid, and the face wan and dejected. Disease now 
steps in, attacks and carries by force some important citadel of 
the body, and death follows. The process is a slow one—some- 
times very slow—extending, perhaps, over many years, but it is 
oftentimes just as sure as it is slow. 

As a rule, the savages eat less than the civilized. They may 
gorge themselves at long intervals, like the Bushmen and Hot- 
tentots of South Africa, and the Greenlanders and Esquimaux ; 
but between these seasons of hideous gluttony many days often 
intervene. The average quantity of nutriment that most of 
the barbarous tribes consume is unquestionably less than that of 
the civilized, who take three regular meals daily. Indeed, most 
of the wild races lead a very precarious existence in regard to 
food. They subsist on snails, bugs, clay, insipid or bitter fruit, 
unsightly worms, and other substances equally abominable, 
which are neither nutritious nor agreeable. 

I say, then, that the civilized eat more than the savage, and 
that they ought to do so. The reason is clear. They work 
harder. They use their brains more. Labor of the brain is al- 
ways accompanied by waste of tissve. It has been estimated, 
by Professor Houghton, that three hours of brain-work cause as 
important changes of tissue as a whole day devoted to mere 
muscular labor. 

There are drones, all through society, who do nothing but 
live on others. There are gluttons and gourmands, all through 
society, who do nothing but eat and drink. But gluttons and 
gourmands are exceptions in civilized lands. Many children 
undoubtedly eat too much and too often; but they almost al- 
ways break off the habit before reaching adult age. ° 

Even among our rich and luxurious classes, the number of 
those who injure themselves by over-eating is far less than the 
number of those who injure themselves by under-eating. Rich 
and fashionable people use their brains very actively—oftentimes, 
it must be allowed, in acts of frivolity and dissipation—are usually 
hard-working men of business, and need more and a greater 
variety of food than those who do little or nothing, or who 
live by muscular toil alone. 

In the second place, it is a fallacy to suppose that vegetable 
Sood is healthier and easier of digestion than animal. 

Comparative anatomy, physiology, experience, our natural 
appetites, and the history of the world, all show us that man 
should have a mixed diet—flesh, fish, fruit, and vegetables. 

The contrary doctrine is one of the most monstrous errors 
that ever infested society. It has carried hundreds and thou- 
sands to early graves. The popularity of this error, at one 
time, was partly the result of the popularity of the men who 
advocated it. 

In this country, we love extremes, and roll them as sweet 
morsels under our tongues. Vegetarianism is an extreme, and 
therefore Americans cherished it. At the present time it is 
not practically advocated by any large or influential number ; 
but there are very many who theoretically believe in the heresy, 
and who think that they do wrong when they eat flesh or fish. 
Thus they go on all their lives violating their consciences. 
“Woe unto the man who creates a sin! ” 

The truth is, that vegetables, potatoes, turnips, carrots, etc., 
are not only less digestible than fresh beef and mutton, but they 
are also less nutritious. They linger longer on the stomach. and, 





being composed mostly of water, give less nutriment to the 
system. Therefore, many, who cannot digest vegetables at all, 
can eat and relish and assimilate beefsteak, mutton, lamb, chick- 
en, turkey, etc., without difficulty. Chronic invalids and dys- 
peptics should, as a rule, eat largely of fresh meat and fish, 
and very moderately of vegetables. 

It is true, however, that vegetables, bread, and fruit, are all 
necessary, and all should be used under the guidance of ex- 
perience, and the taste of each individual. 

But it must not be forgotten that more acute diseases—far 
more—arise from fruit and vegetables than from flesh and fish. 
Each individual must, therefore, find out for himself, by his own 
experience, what he can indulge in, and what he must forego. 

Another fallacy, in regard to diet, is to suppose that the nat- 
ural appetite is not the best guide as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of our food. 

It is true that the appetite does sometimes become per- 
verted. It is true that it does become sometimes a symptom 
of disease. But these cases are exceptional. 

Hideous doctrines have been taught on this subject. We 
have been solemnly told to rise from the table as hungry as 
when we sat down. We have been told to be always ready for 
a meal—in other words, to live in a state of perpetual hunger. 
We have been told to eat those things that we most hate, and 
to avoid those things that we most love—that to have a longing 
for any article, is the very reason why we should be denied it. 

These doctrines are monstrous. They are unworthy of the 
nineteenth century. They are a libel on the Creator who gave 
us taste and appetite, in order that we might know what to eat 
and drink, and gave us also judgment to direct appetite and 
taste when the system becomes diseased. 

Notwithstanding all its liability to perversion, the appetite 
is, on the whole, a better guide in selecting food, and in meas- 
uring its quantity, than all the books on hygiene that have ever 
been written. 

The practice of weighing the food, which was introduéed to 
the world by the example and teachings of Cornaro, the Italian, 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. It is impossible for the 
scales to tell us how much to eat. The quantity of food that 
we need depends on the amount of labor that we do, on the 
nature of the constitution, on our mental moods, and on the 
quality and variety of the food which is served. 

To weigh or measure the food habitually is not only silly, un- 
necessary, and useless; itis actually a crime. It wastes valuable 
hours that should be better employed. It makes us miserable, 
and that fact alone is argument enough against it. It brings on 
indigestion and all other woes, and therefore prevents us from 
getting the best advantage of what we eat. 

Another common fallacy, in regard to diet, is the theory that 
one or two kinds of food, at each meal, are more easily digested, 
and more wholesome, than a large and palatable variety. 

Our books on health tell us over and over again that two 
articles at each meal are sufficient, and that we shall be liable 
to eat more if the table is covered with a generous variety. 

My advice is emphatic and clear. Let there be as generous, 
agreeable, and attractive a variety at each meal as we can afford. 
Let the limits of that variety be determined by our purses, our 
tastes, our appetites, and our talent in cooking, and not by the 
books, 

It is possible for nearly every family to have a good variety 
of food at each meal, or, at least, at the principal meal of the 
day, without great expense. Oookery is one of the fine arts. 
It should be made astudy. We have good books on cookery at 
the present time, and every young wife who loves her house- 
hold, and every young maiden who hopes to have a household 
to love, should study the best works on this subject, just as they 
study grammar, arithmetic, and geography in the schools; and, 
above all, should practise the art with their own hands at. 
home. ; 

Genius never made any lady a good cook. The art is ac- 
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quired by close study and patient practice, by many and repeat- 
ed failures. A good cook can make a pleasant and healthful 
meal out of a few simple articles. A poor cook will make a 
wretched dinner, even with the whole market at her disposal. 
I hope to see the day when the art of preparing food will be 
taught in our schools, like other important branches; when 
young girls and young wives will go to the cooking-school as 
they now go to the dancing-hall, and when even ladies of fashion 
will boast of their bread and their puddings as they now boast 
of their acquisitions in music and French. 

A variety of food is more healthful than one or two kinds, 
because it is more easily digested. This is a law of Nature. 
Appetite teaches us to combine sweet with sour, vegetables 
with meat, dry food with watery, etc. 

A meal composed simply of dry Graham bread, or of pota- 
toes, or of fruit even, is far, far less palatable and less digestible 
than a meal composed of all three varieties at once. Science 
and experience are here in perfect accord. 

If, therefore, we must eat candy, let it either be with or just 
after our meals. If we must eat sweets in the evening, let us 
have sour fruit—apples, or lemons, or oranges—at the same 
time, and we shall be less injured. We should never eat a large 
quantity, either of sweet or of sour substances, on a perfectly 
empty stomach. 

Still another common fallacy is, that brain-workers need less 
nutriment than those who live by their muscles. 

This idea would never have been entertained if people had 
depended on their own observation and experience. But we 
have been influenced by false teachings and erroneous theories. 

Any one who has attended associations of clergymen, or 
alumni meetings, or has boarded with students, has had oppor- 
tunity to see that brain-workers are large eaters, as indeed they 
should be if they are really hard workers. The changes of tissue 
in the brain, that take place during study and thought, are very 
important and very rapid, and must be replaced by abundant 
food. 





A LAMANTIN CHASE ON LAKE MABUISSO.* 


FEW days after our excursion to Lake Palta Cocha, as John, 

the padre’s steward, was serving us at dinner with slices of 

delicious fried manatee, or lamantin, my host, inspired by its flavor, 

invited me to a hunt of these herbivorous cetaceans. I signified my 

acceptance, and several Indian neophytes were notified to be in readi- 
ness, 

It was in the month of February, when the manatees seek their 
mates, and when this preoccupation of the male and female gives to 
the hunter-naturalist his best chance for success. The next morn- 
ing, by seven o’clock, our pirogues were descending the current of 
the Ucayali, and soon reached the mouth of a natural canal, which 
we entered through a thick growth of water-plants, a resort of the 
mosquitoes, which levied on us their accustomed toll. This canal led 
to Lake Mabuisso, which is about nine miles in area. Its low banks 
are bordered with false maize, a choice food of the manatee. On 
entering these still waters, our pirogues turned toward the left 
bank, the rowers quietly took in their oars, and, enjoining upon the 
women not to talk, our harpooners standing at the bows, took a 
general survey of the lake. After some minutes of suspense, a little 
noise drew all eyes to our right. The dark muzzle of a manatee ap- 
peared among the water-plants. Blowing out the vitiated air from its 
lungs, it made several rapid inspirations, and, having thus satisfied its 
amphibious exigencies, swam toward the middle of thelake, Suddenly 
five other muzzles popped up in various places. - Perceiving the 
first manatee, they mancuvred to meet it in the centre of a circle. 
When close upon it they stopped to breathe a moment, and then 
rushed together, while the other evaded them by diving. The water 
flew up as they met, belabored by their rapid evolutions and by the 
violent slaps of the tail which they freely administered to each other. 
Amid these muddy billows, tossed as by fires beneath, snorting muz- 





* From Paul Markoy's Travels in South America. Hachette & Co., Paris. 
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_ ales, fleshy flappers, and large spatula tails, flirted with such queer 


bounds and somersets, that I asked Father Antonio, with bated 
breath, what manner of insane gymnastics these manatees of Lake 
Mabuisso practised. But what my ignorance took for sport, was a com. 
bat among a group of males, struggling for the possession of a female. 
The conflict was soon over, then all being quiet again, two emerged 
together at a little distance from the battle-field, and, swimming in 
company, gained the middle of the lake, where we lost sight of them. 
But, while I was lamenting our disappointment, these fugitives, as if 
from regard for natural science of which I was the humble represent- 
ative, deigned to reappear amid the flooded meadows. Two brown 
curves sallying parallel above the waves, two swimming paws beating 
with rhythmical movement, announced that in the waters, as on land, 
“* None but the drave deserve the fair.” 


Among the manatees, the males are said to be more numerous than 
the females, and it is not very rare to see one of the latter surrounded 
by several of the ruder sex, and liable to be crushed by their impetu. 
ous ardor. 

When, by signs that rarely cheat their practised eyes, the manatee. 
hunters have ascertained the presence of a female in one of these 
lakes, they bar its affluent canal so as to retain the pretenders of her 
suite. These victims sooner or later succumb to the harpoon. Their 
temptress is sometimes comprised in the massacre, but, oftener distin. 
guished by her form and style of movement, she is allowed to reénter 
the Ucayali, so that with innocent perfidy she may again serve the sin- 
ister designs of the hunter. 

From the seventh degree of south latitude, between the missions of 
Sarrayécu and of Tierra Blanca, begins that great series of canals and 
lakes which so curiously profile both sides of the Ucayali. Their for- 
mation is due to the continued degradation of its banks, from the terri- 
tory of the Sensis to the Maranon. Their inundations, consequent 
upon the melting of the mountain snows, are formidably impetuous, 
and, when they subside, the depressions of soil, far and wide, remain as 
lakes. Surplus waters find their way back to the river by ravines, and 
thus permanent communications or canals are formed between the 
river and the inland lake. Cetaceans, turtles, alligators, and fishes, 
coming from the river in its overflow, accustom themselves to the 
newly-filled lakes and there multiply. 

From the 15th of August, to the 15th of November, the Ucayali 
is lowest, receiving then no snows from the Sierra, and then, as it 
ceases to flow back into the canals, this communication with the lakes 
is cut off, and their waters settle clear and limpid. 

When rains fall in the valleys, and snows on the hills, the river, 
again rising, amply indemnifies the lakes for their losses during the 
dog-days. By favor of this second overflow, most of the species im- 
prisoned in the lakes regain the river, while others come out of it and 
take their place. 

Nothing can be simpler than the manatee-chase in these small 
lakes or ponds. Guided by the sound of its blowing (as it must 
emerge about every ten minutes to renew its breath), the boat is softly 
paddled within harpoon-range of the cetacean. Hurled into almost any 
part of its body, this weapon suffices to stun the beast, and the clumsy 
but powerful bulk, that looks as though it might resist the shock of a 
battering-ram, succumbs to the first wound. 

Of three male manatees that we took in Lake Mabuisso, the first 
was struck in the folds of the neck, the second in the middle of the 
body, the third between the caudal vertebre. The death-blow was 
given to each, and their bodies, attached by the swimming-paws, were 
towed to the Ucayali, then dragged upon a beach, which afforded all 
conveniences for a grand roast. Fat, three inches thick, covered flesh 
so rosy and firm, that it made our mouths water to see it. 

The manatee, or lamantin, is a very singular-looking creature, ap- 
pearing like a curious mixture of several dissimilar animals, the seal 
and the hippopotamus being predominant. 

Of the several species, two are found in America and one in Africa, 
but always on the Atlantic shores. 

The manatee is seldom permitted to attain its full growth, and, in- 
stead of the fifteen feet accorded to it by zoologists, the largest of the 
Ucayali-Amazon measure but six or seven feet from tail to muzzle. 
For the last two centuries, commerce, under the insidious pretext of 
affection for their flesh and esteem for their oil, has waged upon them 
an exterminative warfare. Their meat is jerked, and their fat tried 
out for exportation. Deserting the deltas of rivers, they have sought 
refuge in the lakes of the interior, where their massacre is now coD- 
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tinued, so that, at no distant day, in the present course of things, this 
species will have disappeared from South America. 

At the mouths of such rivers as the Orinoco and the Amazon they 
congregate to feed upon the alge and other herbage, so plentiful there. 
By some writers the animal is said to leave the water entirely, and to 
seek its food on land; but Wood, in his great work on natural his- 
tory, has disproved this. It does, however, crawl partly out of the 
water, and, in its strange elevation of the head and shoulders above 
the water, there is some resemblance to a human being. 

The young of the manatee swims by its side, like the whale-cub 
by the whale. The tender mother guides it, watches over it, frolics 
with it, calls it to order by a flap of her paddle, will defend it, if ne- 
cessary, against the brutality of the males, lets it suck at discretion, 
but would be considerably puzzled to hug it in her swimming-paws, 
like a nurse with her nursling. 

The skin of the manatee is so tough, that the wretched steel 
sword-knives of the natives are useless for attack ; and the harpoon is 
often pointed with the common three-cornered file. This tough hide 
makes “ cow-hides” equal to that of the hippopotamus. 

On one occasion, when a few hundred yards from the mouth of the 
Rio Tapichi, our pirogue was coasting a tongue of land planted with 
the chiicas and dwarf willows peculiar to the low grounds of the 
Ucayali. As we doubled this promontory, a beating of the water and 
cracking of branches suddenly drew our attention. Our men quit 
paddling, and, catching the pendent boughs of a willow, brought the 
boat under this curtain of verdure. 

At twenty paces from us, on the bank in front, some three feet 
high, a jaguar of the largest species, with tawny robe magnificently 
ocellated, was proudly crouched in act to spring, ears straight and 
body motionless. The bright, golden disks of its eyes were implacably 
following every movement of a poor manatee, occupied in grinding, be- 
tween its flat-crowned molars, stalks of the false maize and water- 
plantain that grew there. 

At a precise moment, as the cetacean raised its shapeless, clumsy 
head above the water, the jaguar pounced on it, and, burying its 
left claws in the folds of the neck, tamponed the muzzle with its 
right paw, and held it under water as in chancery. 

The manatee, feeling itself stifled, made a tremendous leap, in or- 
der to throw off its adversary; but it had met its master, and the 
jaguar, either plunging or emerging with his struggling victim, never 
loosed its grasp. 

After a few minutes, the manatee’s movements were enfeebled ; 
presently, it ceased to struggle; it was dead. Then the jaguar backed 
out of the water, squatted on its buttocks, and, arch-buttressed upon 
one fore-paw, contrived with the other to haul up on the bank the 
huge, clumsy body ploughed with wounds. We were so spell-bound 
in attention, that the jaguar, which had uttered a peculiar cry, as if to 
call a female, with, perhaps, her cubs, would have vanished with his 
prey, if one of our Indian oarsmen had not let fly an arrow. This 
whizzed by the beast’s head, and stuck in a tree beyond. Surprised 
by such aggression, the jaguar leaped aside, and turned on our curtain 
of willows his round eyes, the yellow of which now reddened as with 
flame. A second arrow missed him like the first, but the outcries of 
our oarsmen, who assailed him with the abusive epithet of swa-sua 
(double robber), made him regard discretion as the better part of 
valor, at least on this occasion. Before he vamosed in the thicket, 
he turned his eyes once more toward us, and then toward his manatee 
spoils upon the bank, regretfully abandoning to intruders the trophies 
of his prowess. 

The abandoned booty was cut up and jerked upon the spot by our 
boat’s crew, while I rambled in the forest, at the risk of being called 
to personal account by our jaguar purveyor. But we saw no more of 
him, and the only living things I met with were large sphinx-moths, 
with gray and blue fringed mantles, flitting from tree to tree with that 
undecided movement peculiar to bats and to the butterflies of twilight. 
It was a fine occasion to philosophize on this creation, ever in disturb- 
ance, and on its creatures, always at war; to count, as the beads of a 
rosary, the links of that chain of destruction which begins with the 
infusoria and ends with man ; to shrink with terror before blind Force, 
or to kneel before the Supreme Intelligence, so awful in its causes, so 
sublime in its effects, which brings the order, the harmony, the beauty, 
the preservation of this universe, out of the inveterate conflict of the 
elements that compose it and the incessant destruction of the beings 
that peopie it. 





SEVEN SITTINGS WITH POWERS, THE 
SCULPTOR. 


By Henry W. Bettows. 
ITZ. 
May 4th. 
; LED Mr. Powers to-day to speak as minutely as I could of 
the early history of his own life. 

I was born (he said) in Woodstock, Vermont, early in the 
century. My father was a small farmer, half blacksmith and 
half ox-yoke-maker, who had served an apprenticeship to noth- 
ing, but possessed a certain skill in whatever he undertook. He 
valued himself on the curves of his ox bows and yokes, and 
could strike with the blacksmith himself. We lived over the 
river, just opposite the village. My father became bondsman 
for a friend, and lost all the little property he had laid up. 
Then came a dreadful season, when famine threatened our 
whole neighborhood. I recollect we cut down the trees, and 
fed our few cows on the browse. We lived so long wholly on 
milk and potatoes, that we got almost to loathe them. There 
were seven of us children ; five at home, and it was hard work 
to feed us. One of my brothers, who was bright, had picked 
up enough education to keep school, and at school-keeping 
picked up enough money to keep himself a-going at Dartmouth 
College. He had gone to the West, and had charge of a news- 
paper at Cincinnati. Perhaps this prompted my father to emi- 
grate. At any rate, in 1819, in three wagons, and in company 
with another family, we started for Ohio with all our household 
goods and what little money we had left. I was about four- 
teen. We got to the Holland Purchase, about twenty miles 
from Niagara Falls, and there stopped awhile. When the wind 
was favorable, I could hear the growl of the cataract, but it was 
too far to go, although I was burning with desire to see it. 
Soon after we took a flat-boat, and floated down the Ohio. We 
soon hitched to a raft, nearly an acre square, on which were a 
few board-houses and several emigrants, among them some sol- 
diers of the War of 1812. I remember, one evening, as we had 
tied up to the land for the night, I was going ashore on the 
plank, and saw a young girl caught by her clothes in the bushes, 
hanging senseless, with her head and arms in the water. I 
screamed for help, and ran to her relief. Fortunately, she was 
not so far drowned but that, with immediate care, she came to. 
She turned out to be the daughter of the family travelling in 
company with us, a girl of thirteen. But this was not s0 
marked as another incident of the same kind. Our great raft 
had many openings in it, through which the water could be 
seen, and, as I was walking over it, I suddenly caught the gleam 
of achild’s arm in one of these cracks. I plunged my own arm 
instantly down and caught hold of it. The hole was too small 
to pull the body through it, but the men succeeded in moving 
it along to an opening through which it could pass, and the 
child was thus restored and resuscitated.. The little creature, of 
two and a half years, had fallen in at another opening in the 
raft, and, floating down a few rods, had come up in the hole in 
which I saw her! It seemed to me directly providential, and 
made a deep impression on my mind. 

We finally reached Cincinnati, then a city of fourteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, and, by the aid of my elder brother, my ft- 
ther settled himself upon a small farm, not many miles out of 
town, and we all went to work. Unfortunately, we were near 
a marsh, whose pestiferous influence we did not know enough 
even to dread, and the first summer saw us all prostrate with 
ague and fever. My poor father died with it. I was sick and 
helpless a whole year, and made incapable of hard work. The 
family was scattered, and I finally got a place in a produce-store 
in Cincinnati, where it was my business to watch the wagons 
that came into town, bringing wheat and whiskey, and direct 
them to our store, where my employer was ready to deal for 
them. Rolling in and out these barrels was another part of 
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my duty. It went on well enough until this concern broke up, 
and I had to seek other employment. My brother, the editor, 
made an agreement for me with a hotel-keeper to furnish a 
reading-room in his house with his exchange-papers, which was 
to be free to his guests, but to which the landlord was to pro- 
eure a certain number of paying subscribers. I was to have 
charge of the room, and to enjoy whatever could be made out 
of it. The room was established, but the landlord neglected 
his agreement, and I was soon obliged to give up this enter- 
rise. 

About that time, looking round anxiously for the means of liv- 
ing, I fell in with a worthy man, a clockmaker and organ-builder, 
who was willing to employ me to collect bad debts in the country. 
He put me on an old horse, which had one very bad fault. He 
was afflicted with what the Western people called the “swaleys,” 
and could not go down-hill. I frequently had to dismount and 
back him down, as the only way of getting along. The road 
often lay through forests and clearings, in mire, and among the 
roots of the beeches, with which my poor beast was constantly 
struggling. I would sometimes emerge from a dark wood, five 
miles through perhaps, and find myself near a clearing where 
the farmer’s house I was seeking lay, a half a mile off the road. 
Picking up a stout club to defend myself against the inevitable 
dog which, in the absence of men-folks, guarded every log- 
house, I plodded across the ploughed field, soon to be met by 
the ferocious beast who, not seeing a stranger more than once a 
month, was always furious and dangerous. Out would come, 
at length, the poor woman, too curious to see who it was that 
broke up her monotonous solitude, to call off the dog, who 
generally grew fiercer as he felt his backer near him, and it was 
commonly with a feeling as of a bare escape of my life, that I 
finally got into the house. It was sad enough, too, often to find 
sickness and death in these fever-stricken abodes; a wan moth- 
er nursing one dying child, with perhaps another dead one in 
the house. My business, too, was not the most welcome. I 
came to dun a delinquent debtor, who had perhaps been in- 
veigled by some pedlar of our goods into an imprudent pur- 
chase, for a payment which it was inconvenient or impossible 
to make. There, in the corner, hung the wooden clock, the 
payment for which I was after, ticking off the last minutes 
of the sick child—the only ornament of the poor cabin. It 
was very painful to urge my business under such circumstances. 
However, I succeeded, by kindness, in getting more money than 
l expected from our debtors, who would always pay when they 
could. I recollect, one night, almost bewailing my success. I 
had reached the entrance of a forest, at least nine miles through, 
and, finding a little tavern there, concluded it was prudent to 
pat up and wait till morning. There were two rough-looking 
fellows around—hunters—with rifles in their hands, whose ap- 
pearance did not please me, and I fancied they looked at each 
other significantly when the landlord took off my saddle-bags 
and weighted them, feeling the hundred dollars of silver I had 
collected. I was put into the attic, reached by a ladder; and, 
barricading the trap-door, as well as I could, went to sleep 
With one eye open. Nothing, however, occurred; and, in the 
morning, I found my wild-looking men up as early as I, and 
Was not a little disturbed when they proposed to keep me com- 
pahy across the forest. Afraid to show any suspicion, I con- 
sented, and then went and looked at the little flint-pistol I car- 
ried, formidable only to sparrows, but which was my only 
defence. 

About two miles into the wood, my fierce-looking friends, 
after some exchange of understanding as to their respective 
Ways and meeting-point, started off on different sides of the 
road in search of game, as they said, but, as I feared, with the 
Purpose of robbing, and perhaps murdering, me at some darker 
Spot in the forest. I had gone perhaps two miles farther, when 
I heard the breaking of a twig, and, looking on one side, saw a 
hand signalling me to stop. Presently an eye came out be- 
hind the tree, and then an arm, and I verily thought my hear 





had come. But, keeping straight on, I perceived, almost in- 
stantly, to my great relief, two fine deer, who appeared not at all 
disturbed by a man on horseback, though ready enough to fly - 
from a gun, and began to suspect that the robber I was dread- 
ing was, after all, only a hunter in the honest pursuit of his 
living. The crack of the rifle soon proved that the deer, and 
not my saddle-bags, were thie game aimed at, and I found my 
imagination had, for twelve hours, been converting very harm- 
less huntsmen into highwaymen of a most malicious aspect. 
My employer was so well satisfied with my success that he 
took me into his family on my return, and, when I had col- 
lected all the bad debts, proposed to me to try my hand in the 
clock-and-organ factory. He thought he had some rough work 
there, he said, which even so wholly unskilled a hand as mine 
might perform. I could afford to refuse no proposition that 
promised me bread and clothes, for I was often walking the 
street hungry, with my arms pressed close to my sides to con- 
ceal the holes in my coat-sleeves. So I went into the shop, and 
the master gave me some brass-plates to thin down with the 
file. They were parts of the stops of an organ he was build- 
ing, and required to be very nicely levelled and polished; but 
my business was only to prepare them for the finisher. The 
boss was to come in, after a day or two, and see how I got 
along. Now, I always had a mechanical turn, and had whittled 
out a great many toys, and made a great many pewter guns, in 
my boyhood. I took hold, therefore, of the brass plates and 
the files with a confidence that I could surprise my employer; 
and, although I blistered my hands badly at once, I stuck to 
them with a will. My employer did not look in for several 
days, and, when he did come, I had already finished several 
plates. He took one up, and cast his eye along it; then put it 
upon a level table, and cast his eye under it ; and, finally, bring- 
ing it down face to face with another of my plates, lifted that 
up by mere cohesive attraction. He said nothing to me, but, 
calling in his head workman, he cried, “ Here, Joe, is the way 
I want them plates finished!” The truth was, I had, at once, 
greatly surpassed the finisher at his own business, by mere 
nicety of eye and determination of spirit. From that moment 
my employer took me into his confidence. He really seemed 
to love me. He soon gave me the superintendence of all his 
machinery ; I lived in his family, and I felt my future secure. 
There was a machine for cutting clock-wheels in the shop, 
which, though very valuable, seemed to me capable of being 
much simplified and improved. The chief hands, jealous of my 
favor with the boss, laughed at my suggestions of improvement 
in a machine which had come all the way from Connecticut, 
where “the foreman guessed they knew something about 
clocks.” There was an old silver bull’s-eye watch hanging in 
the shop—too poor to steal—which had, however, excited my 
cupidity. I told the master that, if he would give me that 


| watch, I would undertake to make a new machine—a much 


simpler and more efficient than the old one. He agreed; and, 
after ten days’ labor, I so simplified and improved the plan, that 
my new machine would cut twice as many wheels in a day, and 
cut them twice as well. This established my reputation with 
him and the workmen. The old watch has ticked all my chil- 
dren into existence, and three of them out of this world. It 
still hangs at the head of my bed. 

About this time, I recollect visiting the museum in Cincin- 
nati, and noticing particularly two things—first, an elephant’s 
tusk, broken, and held together by iron hoops; and, secondly, 
a plaster cast of Houdon’s “ Washington,” the first bust I had 
ever seen. It excited my curiosity strangely, and I wondered 
how it was made. 

There was a German in Cincinnati at this time, who, I found 
out soon after, made and cast busts. I formed his acquaintance, 
and he taught me all he knew about it. I found a sitter in the 
little daughter of Mr. John P. Foote, who was willing to come 
to me at off-hours, often early in the morning, but more com- 
monly after the day’s work was over. Knowing that my job 
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would be a long one, I was afraid to begin with clay, which was 
liable to harden or freeze, and I made my first bust in bees’- 
wax—here it is—and, so far as the flesh and the likeness are 
concerned, I don’t believe I have done any better since. The 
hair and the drapery I could better. I found I had a correct 
eye, and a hand which steadily improved in its obedience to 
my eye. I saw the likeness, and knew it depended on the 
features, and that, if I could copy the features exactly, the like- 
ness would follow just as surely as blood follows the knife. I 
found early that all the talk about catching the expression was 
mere twaddle; that the expression would take care of itself, if 
I took care to copy exactly the features. He that can copy a 
potato precisely can copy a face precisely. I found I could copy 
pretty accurately, and was encouraged. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Trollope and the French artist came 
along; but I think I told you all about that. 

There was, however, a long interval between these first be- 
ginnings in modelling and the real commencement of my artist- 
life. 

A Frenchman from New Orleans had opened a museum in 
Cincinnati, in which he found his fine specimens of natural his- 
tory less attractive than some other more questionable objects. 
Among these were certain wax figures. He had, however, one 
lot which had been badly broken in transportation, and he had 
been advised to apply to me to restore them. I went to the 
room, and found Lorenzo Dow, John Quincy Adams, Miss 
Temple, and Charlotte Corday, with sundry other people’s im- 
ages, in a very promiscuous condition—some with arms, and 
some with noses, and some without either. We concluded that 
something entirely new, to be made from the old materials, was 
easier than any repairs; and I proposed to take Lorenzo Dow’s 
head home, and convert him into the King of the Cannibal Isl- 
ands. The Frenchman was meanwhile to make his body—“ fit 
body to fit head.” I took the head home, and, thrusting my 
hand into the hollow, bulged out the lanky cheeks, put two 
alligator’s tasks into the place of the eye-teeth, and soon fin- 
ished my part of the work. A day or two after, I was horri- 
fied to see large placards upon the city-walls, announcing the 
arrival of a great curiosity, the actual embalmed body of a 
Sonth-Sea man-eater, secured at immense expense, ete. I told 
my employer that his audience would certainly tear down his 
museum, when they came to find out how badly they were 
sold, and I resolved myself not to go near the place. Buta 
few nights showed the public to be very easily pleased. The 
figure drew immensely, and I was soon, with my old employer’s 
full consent, installed as inventor, wax-figure maker, and gen- 
eral mechanical contriver in the museum. 

One of the first things I undertook, in company with Her- 
view, was a representation of the infernal regions after Dante’s 
description. Behind a grating I made certain dark grottoes, full 
of stalactites and stalagmites, with shadowy ghosts and pitch- 
forked figures, all calculated to work on the easily-excited ima- 
ginations of a Western audience, as the West then was. I 
found it very popular and attractive; but occasionally some 
countryman would suggest to his fellow-spectator that a little 
motion in the figures would add much to the reality of the 
show. After much reflection, I concluded to go in among the 
figures dressed like the Evil One, in a dark robe, with a death’s- 
head and cross-bones wrought upon it, and with a Jobster’s 
claw for a nose. I had bought and fixed up an old electrical 
machine, and connected it with a wire, so that, from a wand in 
my hand, I could discharge quite a serious shock upon anybody 
venturing too near the grating. The plan worked admirably, 
and excited great interest ; but I found acting the part of wax- 
figure two hours every evening in the cold no sinecure, and 
was put to my wits to devise a figure that could be moved by 
strings, and which would fill my place. I succeeded so well, 
that it ended in my inventing a whole series of automata, for 
which the old wax-figures furnished the materials, in part, and 
which became so popular and so rewarding, that I was kept 





seven years at the business, my employer promising me, from 
time to time, an interest in the business, which he quite forgot 
to fulfil. When, at last, I found out the vanity of my expecta- 
tions, I left him. He knew I kept no accounts; but he did not 
know that I reported all the money he gave me to my wife, 
who did keep our accounts. He tried to cheat me; but I was 
able to baffle him through her prudence and method. For I 
had married in this interval, and had a wife and children to 
support. 

About this time, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, who, it seemed, 
had formed a good opinion of me, voluntarily came to me, and 
offered to buy the museum out and set me up in it; or, if I did 
not like that, he would send me to Europe to study the art of 
a sculptor. I only accepted a third offer, which was, to send 
me to Washington to try my fortunes with the public men of 
the country. Accordingly, I left my family, and for a whole 
year and more labored at the national capital. There I made 
the busts of Jackson, J. Q. Adams, Calhoun, Chief-Justice afer 
shall, Woodbury, Van Buren, and others. Jackson seemed to 
me, then, a man of the finest manners, and the most fascinating 
gentleman I had ever known. I succeeded in my likenesses, 
and am not ashamed to-day of what I did then. Mr. Senator 
Preston interested his brother in Columbia, 8. O., who had 
never seen me, so much in my promise, that he wrote me to 
draw upon him for a thousand dollars, and go at once abroad, 
and to draw annually, for several years after, for as much more. 
After returning to Washington for three sessions, I accepted 
Mr. Preston’s noble offer, and came abroad. He is alive still. 
I have endeavored to requite his kindness by sending him 
works of mine, equal in money value to his gifts; but I can 
never extinguish my great obligations. I fear he don’t like me 
now, since the war—for I could not suppress my strong national 
feelings for any man’s friendship—but I like and honor him; I 
would do any thing in my power to show him my inextinguish- 
able gratitude. 

Just before I left Washington the first year, I was very re- 
luctantly detained a whole month to make the bust of a mili- 
tary man who. was very solicitous to be put in marble. I made 
it; but it was never paid for, and payment was shabbily 
evaded. When Clevinger the sculptor was here in Florence, I 
told him the story, and he said, turning to the bust, “Such a 
fellow ought to lose his nose.” “ Why don’t you cut it off, 
then?” I cried. Seizing a hatchet, he asked, “Are you in 
earnest?” “Certainly,” I said; and down came the hatchet, 
and off went the nose. “Don’t you think his ears should 
come, too?” he cried. “Surely,” I answered; and two blows 
brought off both ears. ‘“ Now let us scalp him,” said the sculp- 
tor; and another blow took off the top of his head. And, 
after a few more strokes, we pitched out the wreck into the 
yard, satisfied with an artist’s revenge, and rejoiced that no 
chances of immortality remained for a person so reckless of his 
obligations as this military defaulter. 





THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


HE completion of the railway across the American Conti- 
nent, which will make the present year memorable in all 
future time, has an interesting aspect as the grand fruition of a 
century of inventive labor. The hundred years that are crowned 


by this event, began with signal promise. The year 1769, the 
birth-year of Humboldt, Cuvier, and Napoleon, is marked in the 
calendar of science by unusual achievements in the infant branches 
of experimental investigation. Chemistry had emerged from the 
mystical stage of alchemy, and was planted upon its firm indue- 
tive basis. Bergman had just made the first analysis ever made 
of mineral waters. Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, had com- 
menced investigations into the nature of different kinds of air; 
and, in 1769, Scheele first discovered the existence of phosphate 
of lime in bones. The experiments of Bakewell in sheep-breed- 
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ing, the first step in the art of improving stock, which has been 
carried to such perfection during the last hundred years, also 
date their success from 1769. But the event which will dis- 
tinguish that year preémipently as a new starting-point of civi- 
lization, was the invention of the present double-acting steam- 
engine by James Watt, which was patented in 1769; its illus- 
trious projector being then thirty-three years of age. Exactly 
ahundred years have thus elapsed from the time of the intro- 
duction of the great modern motor and the completion of the 
iron highway across our continent, which is its last and largest 
consequence. The present is, therefore, a fit occasion to call at- 
tention to some of the higher influences of that invention. 

The conception of great power working vast effects is one 
of man’s sources of mental enjoyment. There is a fascination in 
beholding it, and, if it cannot be seen, there is pleasure in 
imagining it. Hence, the poetic creations of gods, giants, and 
magicians who can do prodigious things. The ancients gave 
play to this feeling by the invention of a fanciful Hercules, to 
whom they ascribed won- 
derful imaginative tasks. 
Watt, on the other hand, in- 
vented a Hercules in the 
world of the actual, with 
limbs of iron and a soul of 
fire, who would perform the 
most stupendous labors with- 
out weariness and as long as 
metal lasts. The mythical 
Hercules ended his twelve 
exploits, and left no sons to 
emulate them; the Titan of 
Watt has filled the world 
with his progeny of swar- 
thy giants, which are ever 
augmenting the renown of 
their race. When the earthly 
labors of the elder Hercules 
were closed, he went into 
retirement among the con- 
stellations; our modern he- 
roes, earth-born and dingy 
though they be, have also 
their heavenly dignities; they 
borrow their life from celes- 
tial sources. Steam-engines 
derive all their energy from 
the central star of our planet- 
ary group; they are but ex- 
tensions of the enginery of 
the solar system. 

Nearly three hundred years ago, before man had gained con- 
trol of the forces of Nature, and was yet fighting for the bare 
liberty to study them, Lord Bacon thus estimated the import of 
inventions in the world’s affairs: “‘ The introduction of new in- 
ventions seemeth to be the very chief of all human actions. The 
benefits of new inventions may extend to all mankind universal- 
ly, but the good of political achievements can respect but some 
particular cantons of men; these latter do not endure above a 
Few ages, the former forever. Inventions make all men happy 
without either injury or damage to any one single person. Fur- 
thermore, new inventions are, as it were, new erections and imi- 
tations of God's own works.” 

There are many who do not share this reverent feeling of 
Bacon, and who look upon the steam-engine as the most potent 
agency yet devised for sinking society deeper and deeper in the 
slough of materialism and matter-worship. But this is a super- 
ficial view of the case. The steam-engine is one in origin and 
destiny ; it was born of mind, and it is to the mental and moral 
improvement of society that it gives its final and highest ser- 
vices, Let us glance at a few aspects of this truth. 











James Watt 





There are two kinds of education: that which people get 
outside of their vocations, and that which they get through 
them. The first has been long recognized; the second is but 
just beginning to be considered. General mental cultivation 
depends'upon relief from the burdens of oppressive labor, and 
in past times has been confined to the classes exempted from it. 
The higher education depends upon that concentrated accumu- 
lation of wealth in a few hands which permits the founding and 
endowment of universities; the education of the masses of the 
people depends upon that diffused accumulation of wealth 
which confers something of independence and allows a little 
leisure for study. The life of man is a struggle with the ele- 
ments of Nature. At first it is a fight for life; at length it be- 
comes a conflict for the opportunities of improvement. Or- 
dained to subdue the earth, and in subduing it to unfold and per- 
fect himself, every thing depended upon the resources of power 
which he could bring to the task. His first conquests were the 
beasts, the waters, and the winds, and with these he began the 
work of civilization. But 
the steam-engine, by utilizing 
the vast and before unused 
reservoirs of power laid away 
in the coal-vaults of the plan- 
et, millions of years ago, has 
taken hold of the solid work 
of the world, and carried it 
farther in a century than all 
the other instrumentalities 
had been able to do in thou- 
sands of years. It was a 
new capacity for action, more 
adaptable, universal, and per- 
fect, than any other; and in 
multiplying the powers of 
human accomplishment, it 
raised man upward into the 
liberties of his higher nature. 
Toward this emancipation of 
man from the drudgeries of 
excessive toil, and that crea- 
tion of surplus wealth, which 
is indispensable to educa- 
tional opportunity, nothing 
in the history of the world 
has contributed that can com- 
pare with the invention of 
the steam-engine. Various 
influences have, of course, 
been at work in the direction 
of human improvement, but 


| the steam-engine, by lightening and abridging the tasks of 


industry, by multiplying wealth, and diffusing the facilities of 
knowledge, has supplied the first great condition of our modern 
mental: progress. 

If we now turn to that phase of general education upon 
which the present age is entering—the education which the 
laboring classes are destined to acquire in connection with, and 
by means of, their practical occupations—the bearings of the 
steam-engine upon it are still more direct and determining. At 
the time of its invention, mechanical skill was at a very low 
standard. The first engineer in England, John Smeaton, told 
Mr. Watt he did not believe his invention practicable, because 
it would be impossible to make machinery work perfect enough 
for his purpose. In a letter to Boulton, Watt gives an amusing 
account of one of the first engines erected at Cornwall, and of 
the state of mind with which it was regarded. “ At present,” 
he says, “the velocity, violence, magnitude, and horrible noise 
of the engine give unusual satisfaction to all beholders, believers 
or not. I have once or twice trimmed the engine to end its 
stroke gently and make less noise; but Mr. canrct sleep 
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unless it is quite furious, and so I have left it to the engine-man. 
And, by-the-by, the noise seems to convey great ideas of the 
power to the ignorant, who seem to be no more taken with 
modest merit in an engine than in a man.” 

The manufacture of steam-engines at once became a means 
of raising the grade of mechanical workmanship. Its success 
demanded a perfection of skill which introduced new notions 
and compelled new attainments of industrial execution. Me- 
chanical labor rose in the direction of intelligence, and the 
higher possibilities thus reached were carried into all depart- 
ments of construction. The advance of inquiry into the knowl- 
edge of Nature depended upon the perfection of the instru- 
ments of investigation, and these were again dependent upon 
the standard of skill among practical mechanics. Thus, the 
steam-engine not only gave an enormous impulse to manufac- 
turing industry, and raised the quality of mechanical perform- 
ance, but in doing these things it brought out, as never before, 
the question of the mental preparation and training of the 
workmen themselves. As work became more varied and diffi- 
cult, demanding increasing thought and skill, the laborers them- 
selves fell into a scale of values, and the hinderances of ignorance 
were more and more clearly disclosed. Nations are made up 
of individuals, and the character of nations results from the 
qualities of their units. It thus comes about that the competi- 
tion of different countries for the sale of manufactured products 
in the markets of the world has in an eminent degree its de- 
termining element in the mental qualities of the laboring-classes. 
Hence, out of this vast development of manufacturing industry, 
which is mainly due to the introduction of the steam-engine, 
and to the resulting conflict and competition of national inter- 
ests, has sprung the system of technical and scientific education 
which is so marked a feature of our own age, and which is des- 
tined to revolutionize the chaotic system of instruction which 
we have inherited from the past. England, for example, is 
being rudely awakened to the fact that she must free herself 
from the incubus of traditional culture, which has kept its 
ascendency through the combined influence of her hierarchy 
and her oligarchy—must educate her people to a better under- 
standing of the ways and laws and activities of Nature, or her 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity is at an end. While for 
fifty years the enlightened men of that country have denounced 
the classical despotism of her Universities, and the baneful in- 
fluence they have exerted in preventing the rise of a rational 
system of instruction among the common people, Watt’s 
steam-engine, the great democratic educator, is beginning to 
teach the lesson in a way that will be heeded. 

Our estimates of the values and influence of human actions 
and our scales of greatness are thus undergoing revision. 
While kings have played at the game of government, and 
politicians have been making their transient ripples “ among 
particular cantons of men,” a self-taught mechanic is bringing 
the nations to judgment and developing the programme of the 
world’s advancing civilization. 

If we confine our attention to a single influence of this 
great invention, the application of the steam-engine to locomo- 
tion, of which the Pacific Railway is now the greatest exem- 
plification, the mental, moral, and social results are still con- 
spicuous. It is not that railway construction has created a host 
of new industries and given occupation to millions of men; it is 
not that more capital is invested in them than this whole conti- 
nent would perhaps have sold for at the time the steam-engine 
was invented; it is not that the productions of different localities 
are equalized by the facilities of interchange, and numberless 
articles of comfort and use cheapened to consumers; it is not 
that new regions are opened to inflowing populations and social 
pressures elsewhere relieved; nor is it that cheap literature is 
widely disseminated and cheap postage makes correspondence 
universal, but it is that all these influences are bringing about 
a new social order and affecting every member of society in his 
actions, thoughts, and feelings. Whatever multiplies and diver- 





sifies haman experience enlarges thought and develops character, 
and nothing conduces more to this end than travel. The loco- 
motive liberates man from the monotonous narrowness of his 
locality, and makes all climates and countries accessible to him, 
Every one may now travel, and travel enriches the mind with 
new ideas, furnishes the material of agreeable recollections, 
dispels narrow prejudices, widens the sympathies, liberalizes 
opinion, and brings the individual into kindlier and more intel- 
ligent relation with his fellow-beings. The locomotive is thus 
turning the earth into a school, and making the very globe upon 
which we live, with all its peoples, products, and curiosities, one 
great object-lesson. However numerous the causes which con- 
spire to produce these effects, none can compare in efficiency 
with that increased facility of human intercourse which is one 
of the great results of the invention of James Watt. 





ROME. 


“Roma, Roma, Roma! 
Non é pid come era prima.”’ 


TILL the city stands : 
Fallen away 
From its old renown,— 
The wonder and the terror of the Lands ! 
Temple and tower gone down— 
Nothing left to fall 
But weeds upon the wall; 
All decay— 
Utterly desolate ! 
Haunted by the ghost of its dead state, 
Memory of its men who ruled like gods, 
Memory of the gods who ruled its men, 
Dreaming in despair of what was then,— 
Flamens, augurs, lictors with their rods,— 
Legions on their marches 
Through triumphal arches,— 
Cesar in his car 
With the spoils of war,— 
From Carthage, from Egypt, from all the realms afar, 
And, drooping in his train, 
Proud kings overthrown, 
Their sceptres now his own, 
And palest queens discrowned, superb in their disdain 
Of Cesar marching home 
Victorious to Rome! 
Who on her Seven Hills 
Sits, Mistress of the World 
Which she with carnage fills ; 
Hated of men, but to the gods austere 
Dear, 
For does not mightiest Jove protect, defend ? 
And his eagle send 
To perch upon her standards? Look above, 
There where his million altar-smokes are curled— 
The Capitolian Jove! 
And Mars—Mars, 
He of the shield and spear,— 
The stern, the cruel, the Invincible, 
Whose only thought is Ail/ / 
How dear 
To him and his this Rome of never-ending wars! 
—Hidden in the secret shrine, 
(Stately Juno, come not here, 
Chaste Diana, disappear— 
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These are none of thine !) 

Where they wreathe the roses, 

Where they pour the wine,— 

Who on that couch reposes, 

With arms that twine and twine ? 

—Venus Aphrodite, 

Goddess of the Sea,— 

She is the most mighty, 

And the sweetest, she! 

Venus! Venus! Venus! 

Thou alone of all the Powers 
Dost from sorrow screen us, 
Thy power alone in all the hours 
Lets nothing come between us, 
Who adore thee, Venus !— 
Nothing part 
Heart from heart 
In thy bliss of blisses— 
But our delaying kisses! 
—Horror !—Who are These ? 

Shapes, or Shadows rather, 

Which like the Night do gather— 
From where? for what? To seize! 
—Who? what? what gods are These ? 

The Fates! The Fates! 
—The Hun is at the gates! 


Still the City stands ! 
Fallen away 
From its old renown— 
The wonder and the terror of the Lands! 
Temple and tower gone down— 
Nothing left to fall 
But weeds upon the wall ; 
All decay— 


Utterly desolate ! 
R. H. Sropparp. 





AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 


NE day last spring, during an excursion up the St. John’s 
River, Florida, in a small sail-boat, I entered, late in 
the afternoon, the mouth of one of the numerous creeks which 
empty their waters into that magnificent stream. I had ob- 
served, on the point of land lying between the river and the 
creek, which run for some distance nearly parallel to each 
other, a fine, open, and somewhat elevated spot, which seemed 
to offer me a desirable camping-ground for the night, and my 
principal object in entering the creek was to catch a trout for 
my supper. 

Running in close to the shore, which was here bordered 
with pond-lilies, Pistia (P. spathulata, a singular aquatic plant 
peculiar to these waters), and tall grass, I soon caught, with a 
small hook and line provided for the purpose, several little yel- 
low perch to serve as bait for the trout. Attaching one of 
these to my large trout-hook, I threw it out into the stream. I 
did not have long to wait. Soon the float attached to my line 
Went under the surface of the water with a sharp percussion, 
and a jerk with the pole showed that I had hooked a large fish. 
Hauling in the line cautiously—I dared not make use of the pole, 
which the weight of the trout would have broken—I succeeded 
in bringing into my boat one of the largest specimens of this fish 
that I had ever seen, weighing, probably, not less than sixteen 
pounds, 

The trout of the rivers and creeks of Florida is quite unlike 





the brook-trout of Northern streams, It is of a lead-color, in- 
clining to blue, with fins and tail of a light reddish purple. It 
has a remarkably large head, the body tapering therefrom to 
the tail, and is exceedingly ravenous, nothing that it can lay 
hold upon seeming to come amiss; but it prefers the smaller 
fish, which live in perpetual terror in its presence. Birds, 
frogs, lizards, and even snakes, are frequently found in its stom- 
ach. 

Desiring no more fish, and having still a little time on my 
hands, I decided to proceed farther up the creek, the pictur- 
esque shores of which strongly attracted me. The breeze was 
light, and I sailed slowly, enjoying the prospect spread out be- 
fore me. The mockng-biird’s inimitable song came to my ear 
from the wild-orange grove, the cooing of the turtle from the 
pine openings, and the great black woodpecker’s loud drumming 
from the swamp; and the airs wafted from either shore were 
heavy with the fragrance of the grand magnolia, now in full 
bloom. 

The scene was beautiful beyond description. Before me 
lay the still waters of the creek, half in sunshine and half 
in shade; on either hand its densely-wooded shores; behind 
me the broad expanse of the noble St. John’s River, here 
three miles wide; and overhead the glorious, deep-blue skies 
of the South. Several tall cranes wading and fishing in the 
shallows near the shore; a pair of bright-plumaged sum- 
mer ducks floating in and out among the reeds; a swift- 
winged osprey poising himself watchfully over the stream; 
and a flock of snowy curlews rising, falling, and wheeling far 
up in the bright sunshine—helped to make up a picture sug- 
gestive of some enchanted island in far-off tropical seas. 

On my left, the shore, though but little elevated above 
the surface of the water, was dry and sandy, and had a growth 
of evergreen oaks and magnolias, with some deciduous trees 
of lighter and more delicate foliage interspersed. Some of the 
magnolias were not less than a hundred feet in height, and 
formed almost perfect cones of glossy dark-green foliage, studded 
with great, white, polypetalous blossoms. These blossoms are 
so large, and contrast so strongly with the dark leaves which 
form their background, that they can be distinguished at the 
distance of a mile. 

The other shore was swampy, and displayed a gigantic 
growth of cypress, maple, sweet gum, ash, and oak, with 
thickets of myrtle, green briers, and entangling vines. From 
every limb depended streamers and festoons of gray moss, in 
some cases twenty or thirty feet in length. The bignonia 
wreathed the gnarled limbs of the oak with its masses of gor- 
geous bloom; and the brilliant blazing star, the golden hibis- 
cus, the scarlet cardinal-flower, the crimson-eyed convolvulus, 
and a thousand other blossoms, to me nameless, adorned the 
banks and gave a tropical richness to the never-to-be-forgotten 
scene. As I look back upon it now, it seems only half real; 
and yet Florida abounds in such scenes. 

Alligators are abundant in all the waters of Florida, and one 
gets so accustomed to them that they attract little more atten- 
tion than so many lizards or frogs; but as I sailed up this 
stream I found them more and more numerous as I advanced, 
till at last I looked around in absolute astonishment at their 
number. Some lay basking in the sun on the eastern shore, others 
protruded their hideous jaws among the water-lilies which 
bordered it, while hundreds were swimming about in the deep 
water above, below, and on either side of my little boat. I 
had never seen so many before, at one time, and I recalled the 
account published by William Bartram in his “ Travels in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida,” which I had hitherto consid- 
ered somewhat fabulous. He states that on one occasion, on 
the upper waters of the St. John’s River, “the alligators 
were in such incredible numbers, and so close together, that 
it would have been easy to walk across the river, there halt 
a mile wide, on their heads, had the animals been harm- 
less.” He speaks also of being several times attacked by them, 
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both on the river and at his encampments on the shore. This 
was nearly a hundred years ago, and I was inclined to believe 
that the alligators had, since that time, contracted a whole- 
some fear of man; for I had generally found them apparently 
more than willing to give my little vessel a wide berth. I 
now, however, began to look upon the legions of monsters by 
which I was surrounded with a little apprehension. Some 
of them were not less than fifteen feet in length, and could 
have lifted me and my skiff together out of the water in their 
powerful jaws. I was about to tack, for the purpose of re- 
tracing my course toward the mouth of the creek, when a 
singular appearance on the western shore attracted my atten- 
tion. This shore, hitherto, as I have observed, dry or hum- 
mock-land, here became somewhat wet or marshy, and I had 
now arrived nearly opposite a little cove, on the borders of 
which I discovered an alligator nursery or breeding-place. 
Arranged in an irregular semicircle around the cove, and 
about fifty feet from the brink of the water, were a large 
number of cone-like hillocks of mud. These I knew to be 
the nests of the alligators, having seen their structures be- 
fore, though not in such numbers. They were four or five 
feet in diameter at the base, and from three to four feet in 
height. These nests are constructed, as shown by an exam- 
ination of similar ones, in this way: First, the female alliga- 
tor lays a floor of mud-mortar, mixed with coarse marsh-grass 
and other herbage. She next deposits on this a layer of eggs, 
which she then covers with a layer of mud and grass about 
six inches in thickness, upon which is placed another layer of 
eggs, and so on, nearly to the top. Each female lays from fifty 
to sixty eggs, about the size of those of the goose, which are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, aided, perhaps, by the fer- 
mentation of the vegetable substances made use of in the 
construction of the nests. She stations herself near the place 
to watch the nest, and protect the eggs against the vul- 
tures, which are accustomed to commit depredations upon 
them whenever opportunity offers. When hatched, the young 
alligators are from five to six inches in length. The mother 
leads them at once to the water, where she does her best to 
defend them against their unnatural progenitors, who destroy 
as many as they canlay hold upon. Many escape the jaws of 
the male alligators, only to fall into those of the numerous rav- 
enous fishes which abound in those waters; so that probably 
less than one-fourth of those that are hatched live to reach 
their full growth. Some of the old ones are of enormous size 
and strength. Bartram mentions having seen them twenty feet 
in length, but I have never seen one quite so large, The head 
of a full-grown one is about three feet long, and the mouth 
opens nearly the same length. The whole body is covered with 
plates or squame@, impenetrable, at a hundred yards distance, 
to a rifle-ball, except under or just behind the forelegs, and on 
the head. 

It seemed to be the hatching-season, for I observed many 
egg-shells scattered about on the black, oozy ground, and num- 
erous young alligators, under convoy of their mothers, swim- 
ming along near the shore. 

The breeze had gradually died away, and I was now floating 
slowly down the stream with the ebbing tide. Being intently 
engaged in observing the alligators’ encampment on shore, I 
had not noted the movements of the animals themselves in the 
water, till, happening to turn my head, I saw two very large 
ones approaching from the eastern shore, in different directions, 
apparently with the purpose of attacking me. The nearest was 
within a dozen yards of my skiff. I saw at once that, if an at- 
tack were intended, it was now too late to attempt an escape by 
resorting to my oars; so I snatched my rifle and fired at once, 
aiming at his eye. Fortunately, I was cool enough to make a 
good shot. With aterrible splash, the monster plunged be- 
neath the surface and disappeared. 

My second assailant paused for a moment at the sharp crack 
of my rifle, and then advanced with increased rapidity, as if to 





take advantage of my unprepared condition. My rifle was one 
of Howard’s breech-loaders, and could have been quickly 
charged, but, having had no apprehension of an attack from 
enemies of any sort, my ammunition was not at hand. I per- 
ceived my peril in an instant. Seizing a boat-hook, I pre- 
pared to defend myself as well as I could, for I had no reason 
to doubt the animal’s hostile intentions, contrary as its conduct 
was to my previous experience of alligator policy. Had my 
presence of mind deserted me for a moment, I think I should 
have been lost. As soon as the animal came within reach, I 
struck him upon the head with the armed end of the boat-hook, 
putting all the strength of my arms into the blow. The stroke 
evidently astonished if it did not hurt him, for he drew back 
for an instant and then plunged beneath the surface of the 
water, passing directly under the boat, and nearly upsetting it. 
He quickly reappeared on the ofher side, with his monstrous 
jaws extended. I waited till he was close upon me, when, 
making a sudden thrust, I plunged the boat-hook down his 
throat. The pole was at once wrenched from my hands, but 
the alligator, being somewhat disconcerted by this new mode of 
defence, and not being able readily to disgorge the implement, 
was put temporarily hors du combat ; so, taking up my oars, | 
availed myself of the opportunity to withdraw as rapidly as 
possible toward the mouth of the creek. This was hardly the 
movement of a victor, but I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that I had at least made a good fight against fearful odds. 

Several other alligators passed quite near me during my 
passage down the stream, but I was not again attacked. Get- 
ting my ammunition from the box in which I had deposited it, I 
revenged myself by firing upon all who came sufficiently near, 
but only occasionally with effect. 

I ate my supper of trout with a good appetite, made my bed 
of grass under a clump of wild orange-trees, and slept soundly 
in spite of the hooting of the owls, the barking of the young 
alligators, and the terrible roaring of the old ones, with which 
I was too familiar to be much disturbed; but the cheerful call 
of the wild turkey-cocks who had roosted in the neighboring 
trees, as they saluted each other at daybreak the next morning, 
was a much pleasanter sound to hear. 





TABLE-TALK. 


R. DARLEY’S illustrations of the seasons, which form the cartoon 
for this number of the Journat, tell their own story sufficiently 
well. It will be observed that they depict the life of man in corre 
spondence with the unfolding of the seasons. First, for Spring we have 
girlhood and boyhood, the plough in the unsown furrow, and all Ne 
ture just awakening to life and love under soft airs from the south; 
then Summer shows us manhood and womanhood, the full-blown 
rose, and the harvest of the early grain; next, Autumn depicts ma 
ture and perfect woman, with the gathering of the hop-harvest ; then 
comes Winter, bracing and crisp, with life yet strong and hale, the 
aged brows, however, sprinkled with venerable snows. Mr. Darley 
has adopted the costume of an earlier period for his characters, 98 
better suited for picturesque effect than the rigid lines of modern 
dress, The experienced critic will observe that the engraving of this 
series is no less excellent than the designs are felicitous, and will give 
Mr. Bogert the praise he deserves. 


—— M. Sardou’s drama of “ Patrie,” which has been the talk 80 
long in dramatic and literary circles, has been produced at the Grand 
Opera House, in this city. As an historical pageant, the play, a8 pro 
duced here, is supremely fine ; but it is not altogether so well acted a8 
it should be, and its success, while we write, is somewhat problematical. 
The scene of this play is in Brussels during the subjection of the 
Netherlands to Spanish rule under the Duke of Alva, and the story 
turns upon an attempted revolt of the Flemish, which is thwarted by 
the revelations of a woman, who is the wife of one of the conspirators, 
and has for her lover another. To save her lover, and be rev 
upon her husband, she hurries to the duke to expose the plot, but 
the wily Spaniard extracts more from her than she intended to reveal ; 
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obtains the names of all the leaders, crushes their plot, and brings 
them to the scaffold. The woman forces from the duke the pardon of 
her lover, who, afterward discovering in his mistress the traitress who 
had ruined the patriotic cause, stabs her to the heart. The play is 
full of horrors ; but it is admirably constructed, is full of telling situa- 
tions, and has several scenes which, in the hands of great actors, 
would be of immense effect. Its pictorial accessories have all been 
copied from those of the Parisian theatre, and are not only really splen- 
did, but afford perfect historical pictures of the time. 


—— The word cartoon, which we use to designate the large wood 
engravings that at intervals accompany the JournaL, has prompted a 
correspondent to invite us to a consultation of the dictionaries as to 
the meaning of this word. As in the case of the word humanitarian, 
in regard to which we made a few remarks last week, the dictionaries 
fail to record the larger and more liberal interpretation now by com- 
mon consent given to “cartoon.” Primarily, it is from the Latin charta, 
paper ; next, we have it in Italian, cartonne, pasteboard ; then we find 
it employed in painting, as a term for designs made on strong or 
thick paper, and intended as models for fresco-painting. They were 
at first only rough outlines of figures, which were cut out and attached 
to the wall, in order to trace the design upon the fresh plaster; but 
after a time they became more finished in character, until we find them 
attaining in some instances a very high art-value. The famous car- 
toons of Raphael, now at Hampton Court, England, and which were 
made for designs in tapestry, are described as “ not excelled in beauty 
and completeness by any paintings in existence.” Recently the word 
has been largely employed in England to designate engravings printed 
in journals separately from the text. The engravings in the Illustrated 
News, printed in with the text, have not received this title; but in 
Punch the large picture given each week, which, although printed on 
the same sheet, is apart from the text, is now very generally designated 
asacartoon. In Echoes from the Clubs, and other papers of the class, 
the term in question is always used to describe the accompanying il- 
lustrations. It has not, as yet, been applied to steel engravings, the 
early significance of the term so far retaining as to exclude its appli- 
cation from pictures elaborate and delicate in character, like those en- 
graved on metal. The convenience of the term must be conceded, 
there being no satisfactory equivalent in the language. 


—— The leading periodical of France is the Revue des Deux Mon- 
de, which commands the best literary talent of Paris. Not long since it 
made the following extraordinary concession to Protestantism: “‘ Much 
may be said of Protestant diversities and sects, but one fact remains cer- 
tain; itis, that nations where the Bible circulates and is read have pre- 
served a strong, deep, and enduring religious faith, while, in the coun- 
tries where it is not known, one is obliged to deplore a moral superfi- 
ciality and want of principles, for which a splendid uniformity of rites 
cannot compensate. Let the learned theologians discuss certain 
passages, or the authenticity of such and such texts; what are such 
matters compared to the healthful and pure atmosphere which the 
Bible spreads wherever it is read, whether in low or elevated class- 
es?” 


—— Some people have singular ideas of perfect happiness. An 
industrious Scotchman who resided near New York for a quarter of a 
century, and who had accumulated a very handsome property, recently 
sent to the “ auld countrie ” for his father, with the view that he should 
share his prosperity, and slip away from his lease of life as smoothly 
a8 possible. One day a friend of the family paid a visit to the elegant 
mansion on the Hudson, where the old gentleman was living with his 
son, and took occasion to compliment the proprietor of the estate on 
its surpassing loveliness and cosy comfort. The owner, full of love for 
his beautiful home, said he looked upon it and its surroundings as “a 
perfect heaven on earth.”—‘“ Heaven on earth!” growled the vener- 
thle Seot—“ heaven on earth, and no’ a thimblefu’ o’ whuskey in the 
haill hoose |” 


—— Mr. Gaston Fay’s idea of “Not a Girl of the Period,” which 
Ornaments our first page, is a timely contribution to a subject that 
now, more than almost any other, occupies the public mind. We all 
know the domestic young lady who is not a “ girl of the period,” and, 
thank Fortune, she is far more abundant than certain censorious critics 
would have us believe. Even the Saturday Review, which originated 
the clever satires on the girls of the period, in a recent number prints 
a2 article on “ Dovecots,” in which we find an honorable testimonial 





to the class Mr. Fay aas depicted. “In the midst of the reign of the 
girl of the period,” says the Review, “ we come, every now and then, 
upon a group of good girls of the real old English type, the faithful 
few growing up silently among us, but none the less valuable because 
they are silent and make no public display—doves who are content 
with life as they have it in the dovecot, and have no desire to be 
either eagles dwelling on romantic heights, or peacocks displaying their 
pride in sunny courts. We find these faithful few in town and coun- 
try alike; but they are rifest in the country, where there is less temp- 
tation to go wrong than there is in the large towns, and where life is 
more simple, and the moral tone undeniably higher. The leading 
feature of these girls is their love of home and of their own family, 
and their power of making occupation and happiness out of appar- 
ently meagre materials. If they are the elders, they find amusement 
and more in their little brothers and sisters, whom they consider im- 
mensely funny, and to whom they are as much girl-mothers as sisters; 
if they are the youngers, they idolize their baby nephews and nieces. 
For there is always a baby going on somewhere about these houses, 
babies being the great excitement of home-life, and the antiseptic ele- 
ment which keeps every thing else pure.” This description tallies so 
well with Mr. Fay’s picture, that nothing more need be said, excepting 
to commend this ideal of young womanhood to the consideration of 
our fair young readers everywhere. 


—— It is said that there is no panoply so invulnerable as self- 
conceit ; but there are occasional instances in which a well-sped arrow 
has found its way through the joints in the harness. The following 
is a record of one of them: A certain young lawyer was riding from 
one country-town to another, in company with a judge more famed 
for his wit than for his legal acquirements. The young gentleman 
brought his horse alongside that of the other, and began by saying 
that he considered it highly improving for one gentleman to know the 
opinion entertained of him by others, and proposed to pass away the 
time by an interchange of such opinions with the judge. The reply 
was, “ Well, begin.” Upon that hint, the young lawyer spoke, and 
gave an exceedingly flowery description of such qualities as the other 
might wish to possess—such as a logical mind, great knowledge of 
human nature, eloquence, and even including the only good quality 
the judge really did possess—inflexible integrity. Thereupon he took 
breath, and, flattering himself that he was pretty sure of certain law- 
points in his favor at the approaching court, closed with “ Now, my 
dear sir, that is my honest opinion of you, without a particle of flat- 
tery. I only hope that you will be equally free with me.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” said the judge, with the utmost coolness ; “I think you are a 
fool.” The young lawyer had evidently not seen it in that light, and 
fell back to reflect. 


—— A pleasant essayist in AU the Year Round inquires what it is 
in the reading of newspapers and periodicals that misguides men into 
tricks, or certain nervous and restless habits extremely annoying to 
others. We have all experienced this annoyance when visiting read- 
ing-rooms, and could wish that this intently-absorbed reader would 
not so persistently swing his leg, that another would clear his throat, 
once for all, and not keep an incessant hemming and coughing, and still 
another would cease his habit of resting his toe on the ground and caus- 
ing his leg to vibrate. Our essayist thinks this latter trick especially 
distressing. ‘‘ The more interested the reader gets in what he is read- 
ing,” says this writer, “ the faster goes the limb, and you cannot de- 
fend yourself, as in the case of the swinging nuisance, by holding a 
broad sheet before your eyes, and so shutting him out of sight, for 
after a little time the vibration becomes perceptible over the whole 
room, until you might imagine yourself on board a steamer. Nay, it 
is far worse than the shaking caused by paddle-wheel or screw, for that 
is so honestly violent that the system soon becomes accustomed to it ; 
whereas the tremulous motion excited by the vibrating leg is of an 
irritating description ever young and fresh. A constant reader at our 
local Athenzeum (who, indeed, almost lives there) has all these tricks 
and one more. On Wednesdays and Saturdays he collects the week- 
lies as they are brought in, and sits upon them while he studies the 
newspapers. Then he draws them out one by one, and reads them in 
a very leisurely manner. The committee have several times been ap- 
pealed to, to point out to him what a selfish and exasperating habit 
this is; but they insist on condoning his peculiarities because he is a 
learned man, and took a high degree at his university. But this is 
wrong. Tricks should surely count before honors.” 
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Viterary and Personal Hotes. 


‘“é | | OW Lisa Loved the King” is a new poem, by George Eliot, re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine by Fields, Osgood & Co. 
The story is founded upon one of Boccaccio’s tales, and the source is 
acknowledged in the closing lines as follows: 
“ Reader, this story pleased me long ago, 
In the bright pages of Boccaccio ; 
And where the author of a good we know, 
Let us not fail to pay the grateful thanks we owe.” 
The story is of Lisa, a rich trader’s daughter of Sicily, who had 


dreamed 
“how heavenly it would be 


To love some hero noble, beauteous, great, 

Who would live stories worthy to narrate ; "’ 
and, seeing the king at a tournament, who is described as the “king of 
cavaliers,”’ and whose face, once seen, 

“ Gave to the promise of his royal mien 

Such rich fulfilment, as the opened eyes 

Of a loved sleeper, or the long-watched rise 

Of vernal day, whose joy o’er stream and meadow flies "— 
she became filled with the “ supernal fire of young ideal love,” whose 
“passion is but worship of the best,” and became so entranced with a 
rapt ecstasy of admiration, that father and friends wondered, and 
saw her cheek grow paler, her form thinner. She seemed like one 
fading out of life in a dream. The story proceeds to tell how the 
maiden pined away ; how, at last, a famous musician, one who sung at 
the court, came, at her wish and her father’s behest, to sing a few bal- 
lads to her; how the girl, moved by the tender compassion of the musi- 
cian, told her story ; how, then, the musician made a song of her story, 
and sung it to the king, and the king, charmed by the verses, asked 
questions which led to an explanation of Lisa’s strange affection ; how, 


then, the king, 
** revolving in his thought 


That innocent passion, was more deeply wrought 
To chivalrous pity,” 
visited the trader’s daughter, and talked with her. His words, the 
“touch upon her hand from him 
Whom her soul worshipped, as fair seraphim 
Worship the distant glory,” 
thrilled her frame— 
* With such deep joy she seemed in paradise, 
In wondering gladness, and in dumb surprise, 
That bliss could be so blissful.” 

From this moment, the girl began to mend ; she was no longer “ too 
weak to bear the golden yoke of thoughts too great for her,”’ but seemed 
to find, in the fact that the “ high loved one saw her love aright,” am- 
ple peace and content. The king told her— 

“ We, while we live, your cavalier will be: 
Nor will we ever arm ourselves for fight, 
Whether for struggle dire, or brief delight 
Of warlike feigning, but we first will take 
The colors you ordain, and for your sake 
Charge the more bravely where your emblem is; ” 
and urged her to marry one Perdicone, who loved her, and she, 


“wrapt, in virgin wonderment, 
At her ambitious love’s complete content,” 
assents. Our brief synopsis necessarily gives but an inadequate idea 
of this charming idyl. The poem is brief, and one of rare grace, sim- 
plicity, and beauty. 


Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce an English edition of Spielha- 
gen’s works, consisting of ‘‘ Problematic Characters,” “* Through Night 
to Night,’ ‘*The Hohenstein Family,’ ‘‘ Hammer and Anvil,” “In 
Rank and File,” and “ Rose and the Village Coquette.” These are 
to be translated by Prof. Schele De Vere. The first of the series, 
** Problematic Characters,” the work upon which the author’s reputation 
is founded, has already appeared. Spielhagen is but little known to the 
American public, but he has long enjoyed a great reputation in Ger- 
many. “ As a delineator of individual characters,” says the Westminster 
Review, “as a painter of various situations, scenic and social, he ap- 
pears to us unequalled by any modern German writer of fiction.” Spiel- 
hagen is a student of English literature, has translated into German sev- 
eral English and American works, and is the author of two apprecia- 
tive essays on Bryant and Poe. 


The Life of Audubon, the naturalist, by his widow, has been pub- 
lished by Putnam & Son. Few lives had more varied adventure and 
incident than that of Audubon, the scene of his numerous exploits ex- 
tending from Labrador to Texas, from the Atlantic to the great Western 
prairies. He hunted seals, panthers, buffaloes, deer, turtles, and birds 





of every kind ; was at one time portrait-painter, at another dancing- 
master ; experienced vicissitudes of many kinds, but, at all times, and 
in all places, was possessed of an abounding courage and enthusiasm, 
Much of this book is composed of Audubon’s own narratives of hig 
travels and adventures, all of which are related in a spirited and highly 
entertaining manner. Whether hunting eggs in Labrador, deer in Flori- 
da, buffaloes on the prairies, panthers in Louisiana; whether among 
Maine lumbermen, Southern planters, or Kentucky backwoodsmen ; 
whether describing the mocking-bird, or the Florida doves, or other 
varieties of our ornithology, nothing can excel his spirits, his courage, 
his zeal, and his enthusiasm. Many of these adventures are related in 
his various works ; but they have not hitherto been in so accessible a 
form as we find them in this biography. 


“ Waterloo,” the third of Scribner & Co.’s English editions of the 
Erckman-Chatrian novels, has just been published. The work is a se- 
quel to “‘ The Conscript,” and exhibits the same charm of style, fidelityto 
nature, and freshness of characterization, that mark the other novels 
of the series. It is somewhat singular that these Erckman-Chatrian noy- 
els enjoyed a great popularity for some years in France, before their re- 
production here was attempted. How far success has now justified the 
enterprise we cannot say, but it is quite certain that recent literature 
has afforded little that is so fresh, so true, so admirable as these unmili- 
tary pictures of military life. 


We find it announced in the English journals that a want of a thor- 
oughly impartial literary and critical paper is felt, and that ‘ arrange- 
ments are in progress for a new journal which shall deal with new works 
strictly according to their merits.” If the almost innumerable literary 
and critical papers already established do not supply this want, is it 
likely any new one can? Impartiality in criticism is always the great 
desideratum, but we imagine that, as long as human nature remains as it 
is, criticism will be more or leas prejudiced, and always suspected of 
partiality, let it be as impartial as it may. Another new journal is ap- 
nounced in England, which shall be “ anti-Romanist, anti-Ritualistic, 
and anti-Rationalist.” 


According to the Paris Temps, on the day when Victor Hugo’s new 
novel, “L’Homme qui Rit,’? was published in Paris, the following 
translations appeared: Three in English, viz., one in London, and one 
in Leipsic, and the other in New York; one in German, at Berlin; four 
in Spanish, viz., two in Madrid, one at Havana, and one in Paris; 
two in Portuguese, viz., one in Lisbon, and the other at Rio Janeiro; 
one in Russian, at St. Petersburg; one in Polish, at Warsaw; one in 
Dutch, at Rotterdam ; and two in Greek, viz., one at Athens, and the 
other at Constantinople ; one in Hungarian, at Pesth; one in Swedish, 
at Stockholm ; and one in the Czechian language, at Prague. 


Ernest Feydeau, the author of the infamous “ Fanny,” was recently 
stricken with paralysis of the right side andleg. He suddenly fell on his 
face, and his wife, who stood close to him, thinking that he was dead, 
dropped senseless to the ground. The servants rushed into the room, 
and, seeing the two bodies lying on the floor, they thought they had 
committed suicide, and sent immediately for the police. An immense 
concourse of people assembled in front of the house, and, for a short 
time, all Paris believed that Feydeau had murdered his wife and then 
committed suicide. 


Certain French journals are teeming with violent attacks upon Victor 
Hugo, but the meanest of the articles published against him are those 
written by Henri Maquet (McKeat), formerly an ardent friend and ad- 
mirer of Victor Hugo’s, but of late years one of his most truculent and 
vidictive assailants. In the last article which this reckless man pub- 
lishes against Victor Hugo, he charges him with being “‘ morally insane,” 
with a predilection for the filthiest things to be found in the world, and 
with being “a wonderfully impudent political weathercock.’’ Such at- 
tacks refute themselves. 


‘*Red as a Rose is She” is the title of a new novel by the author of 
‘‘ Cometh up as a Flower,” the publication of which is just commenced 
in Temple Bar. Other new English novels are: “ Found Dead,” by 
the author of “ Lost Sir Massingbred;” “The Girl he Married,” by 
James Grant; “Stretton,” by Henry Kingsley; “‘ False Colors,” by 
Annie Thomas ; “ True Love,’’ by Lady Di Beauclerk ; and “‘ A Brave 
Lady,” by the author of “ John Halifax,’’ commenced in the May num- 
ber of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


The fourteenth edition of Gustav Freytag’s ‘‘ Debit and Credit” 
has just been published in Germany. D. Appleton & Co. will publish, 
in June, a new novel by this author, entitled “‘ The Lost Manuscript,” 
which will be found to possess a singular freshness of plot and charac 
terization. 


Five translations of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Oldtown Folks” are announced 
in Germany. 
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Watters of Science and Ort. 


have received, from a Paris correspondent, the subjoined ac- 

count of the Annual French Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 

tures: “This season, the number of works submitted to the jury 
amounted to the enormous figure of seven thousand, of which, how- 
ever, only two thousand four hundred and fifty-two were admitted to 
the exhibition—a fact sufficiently indicative of a highly-advanced state 
of art in this country. Of course, among such a collection, there is a 
great deal of what is worthless ; still the experience of every year shows 
that the standard of excellence is slowly but surely increasing, and the 
encouragement now given to works of high-class art has drawn into the 
field superior talents and capacity. To give any thing like a compre- 
hensive view of the works exhibited, in a limited space, would be an 
impossibility ; and perhaps the only way of appreciating fairly the mer- 
its of the whole will be to fix our attention on the productions of a few 
of the best artists, who are the recognized leaders of their various arts. 
The great work of M. Chenavard, one of the best exponents of modern 
art in France, is pronounced by competent critics to be the finest he has 
yet produced, and is probably the best painting exhibited this season, 
as regards comprehensiveness and greatness of sustained effort. The 
subject treated is “‘ Divina Trageedia,” or end of religions. The end 
of ancient religions and the entry into heaven of the Christian Trinity 
are represented by Death striking the gods who are destined to perish, 
aided by the Angel of Justice and Mind. In the centre, the new God 
expires on the cross on the Father’s bosom, whose head is veiled in 
douds; while above, in the seraphic heavens, the blessed long sepa- 
tated meet again, embracing each other. A few winged cherubs bear 
the features of Death, which is everywhere present. Behind the central 
group appear on one side Adam and Eve, and on the other the Virgin 
Mary with the Child Jesus, representing the Fall and Redemption; 
while, lower down, under the rainbow whereon the Father sits, on one 
side Satan wrestles with the Angel, and on the other the vulture de- 
vours Prometheus chained to the rock. At the bottom, old Maia, the 
Indian, weeps over the bodies of Jupiter-Ammon and Isis Cybéle, her 
contemporaries, who have died in the act of shaking hands. On the 
left, Minerva, accompanied by the serpent consecrated to her honor, is 
armed with the head of Medusa, whose blood has given birth to Pega- 
sus mounted by Hercules, a popular emblem of the poetic strength of 
antiquity. The demi-god is astonished in presence of the entirely mor- 
al strength of the new God. Diana-Hecate lets fly her last arrows 
against Christ. Behind, Apollo flays Marsyas alive, typifying, appar- 
ently, the triumph of Understanding over Bestiality. In the shade, 
Odin advances, leaning on an ash-tree branch, listening to two crows, 
one relating the past, the other predicting the future, followed by the 
ever-furious wolf Fenis. Near Odin, his son Hemdall sounds his horn, 
to summon the other Northern divinities ; above, are the inexorable 
Fates, under the changing star ; and higher up, the immortal Androgy- 
nus, symbol of the harmony of two natures or contrary principles, cov- 
ered with the Phrygian bonnet, and seated on her chimera. On the 
right, Thor, armed with his ponderous hammer, gauntlet, and baldrick, 
fiercely combats the monster Jormungardour, a struggle which will only 
end with the world, the monster being emblematic of good and evil. 
Bacchus and Love form a triad with Venus, whom they bear away 
asleep. Behind, Mercury carries away Pandora, who has fainted while 
opening the fatal box. Above, Death, the Angel, and Mind hurl into 
the abyss the Egyptian Typhon with his dog’s head, the black Demiur- 
gus, the lion-bodied Persian, besides winged planets and flaming stars. 
In the lower right angle, a spectator, placed upon a segment of the earth 
in front of the city of Rome, indicates the place of vision. While the 
style of M. Chenavard shows that, in developing his powers, he has 
taken for his model the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the eru- 
dition displayed in the present effort forcibly reminds us of the peculiar 
features of some of the German masters. The title, ‘‘ End of Religions,” 
which troubled some of the managing committee, might, with equal pro- 
Priety, be changed to “‘ Triumph of Christianity,” since it was in pres- 
enee of Christ triumphing in death that the last defenders of vanquished 
Paganism vanished. His identifying of Hercules with poetry is not 
Precisely correct, he being rather the warlike and civilizing genius of an- 
tquity—the benefactor of humanity, devoted to its happiness and pros- 
Perity. Poetic genius would have been most worthily represented by 
Apollo, who is always associated with inspiration and the Muses. 
Apollo, indeed, is not forgotten, but he is engaged in the repulsive atti- 
tude of flaying alive his rival Marsyas, and rather shocks our tradition- 
wry feelings with the impression that, in this attitude, he is sadly out of 
Place—he, who is the orthodox personification of poetic genius in an- 
Uquity. Many of the groups are powerfully delineated, and show in 
every touch the hand of a master ; others, again, are deficient in preci- 
eo and certainty, and of inferior merit as regards coloring, which, 
eps 1s not at all surprising in a work of this magnitude. Barring 
a ew defects, the effort, as a whole, betokens talents of a very high or- 
*t, combined with painstaking skill and unwearied industry. He has 





aimed high, and we cannot say unsuccessfully, since he has produced an 
historical painting in the fullest sense of the word, certainly unsurpassed 
by any in the exhibition, which cannot fail to be a source of gratification 
to all lovers of art in Paris. Surrounded by much that is silly and com- 
monplace, his work shows the distinction that may yet be achieved by 
a superior mind in the higher walks of art.” 


The firing of coal-mines which are filled with combustible materials, 
gaseous and solid, is easily understood ; but, how a silver-mine, like 
those of Nevada, can get on fire, as has recently been the case, is not so 
obvious. This is readily explained, however, by a reference to the con- 
ditions of their excavation and working. The Comstock Mine, having 
been opened at various places for the distance of about two miles, and 
the excavations below the surface made by one company being fre- 
quently connected with those made by another, a miner can oftentimes 
pass from the former into the latter. The mine averages from forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, and pitches into the earth at an angle varying 
from sixty to eighty degrees. As most of the vein-matter between the 
upper or hanging wall cf the ledge and the foot-wall has been removed 
to the depth of eight hundred to one thousand feet, the superincumbent 
mass of country-rock that overlies the hanging wall would cave in, were 
that wall not supported and upheld by enormous timbers. As the mine 
is pumped comparatively dry, these timbers season after a time. The 
miner carries a candle, with a wire thrust through it, which he uses as a 
handle, and also as a means of fastening the candle to wood or timber. 
or into the crevices of rocks. A candle, thus placed too near a piece of 
wood or timber, doubtless set it on fire, and, before the fire could be ex- 
tinguished, it sent its smoke and flames into the adjacent mines. There 
was no evidence of any fire-damp, no smell of gases, no volcanic or 
earthquake action, none of the symptoms of the fire having been caused 
by internal heat. 


It is proposed, by Rear-Admiral Jachmann, of the Prussian Navy, to 
construct, between the Jahde, the Weser, and the Elbe, a kind of rail- 
way composed of a great number of parallel rails bearing a dock capa- 
ble of transporting the heaviest iron-clads from one river to another. 
In the event of a blockade by a foreign fleet, this ingenious mech- 
anism would enable the Federal fleet to assemble at any point 
against the aggressors. This project, however, is only the reduc- 
tion of M. Dupeyrat’s idea, whose inventive boldness and technical 
knowledge did not recoil before the difficulty of transporting ships 
by land from the Channel seaports to those of the Mediterranean, and 
vice versa. 


It is a remarkable fact, says the Zngineer, that the lavas of Vesuvius 
contain a greater amount of minerals than, perhaps, any others in the 
world. Hiuy mentions, that out of three hundred and eighty simple min- 
erals known to him, no less than eighty-two have been found on Vesuvi- 
us; and of these several are peculiar to the locality. Sir Charles Lyell 
expresses the opinion that these have not been thrown up in fragments 
from some older formation, through which the gaseous explosions have 
burst, but have been sublimed in the crevices of lava, “‘ just as several 
new earthy and metallic compounds are known to have been produced 


.by fumeroles since the eruption of 1822.” 


Horse-eating does not appear to be making much progress in France, 
notwithstanding the exertions, of the authorities to push the sale of 
horse-flesh. The poor people do not believe in the fancy accounts, got 
up by the medical non-eaters, of the nutritious qualities of the animal, 
and still prefer their beef and mutton, at whatever price it may be. 
Statistics just published show that the amount of horse-flesh sold for 
human food throughout the whole of France does not exceed four tons 
per day, which is about the thirtieth part of the supply. 





Che Wuseum. 


HE polish of which the surfaces of certain bodies, such as steel, the 
diamond, and other precious stones, are susceptible, is an evidence at 
once of the limited sensibility of our organs, and the unlimited divisi- 
bility of matter. This polish is produced, as is well known, by the 
friction of emery-powder or diamond-dust, and, consequently, each in- 
dividual grain of such powder or dust must leave a little trench or trace 
upon the surface submitted to such friction. It is evident, therefore, 
that, after this process has been completed, the surface which presents 
to the senses such brilliant polish, and apparently infinite smoothness, 
is, in reality, covered with protuberances and indentations, the height 
and depth of which cannot be less than the diameter of the particles of 
powder by which the polish has been produced. 


The old habit of mixing up theology and mechanics is illustrated by 
a curious relic which was presented by Mary, Queen of Scots, to her 
maid of honor, Mary Seaton. The watch is of silver, in the form of a 
skull. On the forehead of the skull is the figure of Death, with his 
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scythe and sand-glass: he stands between a palace on the one hand, and 
a cottage on the other, with his toes applied equally to the door of each, 
and around this is the legend from Horace, ‘‘ Pallida mors equo pulsat 
pede pauperum tabernas Regumque turres.”” (Pale death strikes with 
equal foot the huts of the poor and the palaces of kings.) On the op- 
posite, or posterior part of the skull, is a representation of Time, de- 
vouring all things. He also has a scythe, and near him is the serpent 
with its tail in its mouth, being an emblem of eternity ; this is sur- 
rounded by another legend from Horace, ‘* Tempus edax rerum tuque in- 
vidiosa vetustas.” (Time, the consumer of things, and thou, envious 
age.) The upper part of the skull is divided into two compartments : 
on one is represented our first parents in the Garden of Eden, attended 
by some of the animals, with the motto, “‘ Peceando perditionem mise- 
riam aternam posteris meruere.” (By sinning, they merited perdition 
and eternal misery for their posterity.) The opposite compartment is 
filled with the subject of the salvation of lost man by the crucifixion of 


A Memento-Mori Watch. 


our Saviour, who is represented as suffering between the two thieves, 
while the Marys are in adoration below ; the motto to this is, “ Sic justi- 
tiw satisfecit, mortem superavit salutem comparavit.”” (So He satisfied 
Justice, conquered Death, and provided salvation.) Running below 
these compartments on both sides, there is an open work of about an 
inch in width, to permit the sound to come more freely out when the 
watch strikes. This is formed of emblems belonging to the crucifixion, 
scourges of various kinds, swords, the flagon and cup of the Eucharist, 
the cross, pincers, lantern used in the garden, spears of different kinds, 
and one with the sponge on its point, thongs, ladder, the coat without 
seam, and the dice that were thrown for it, the hammer and nails, and 
the crown of thorns. Under all these is the motto, ‘‘ Scala cali, ad glo- 
riam via.” (The ladder of heaven, the way to glory.) The watch is 
opened by reversing the skull, and placing the upper part of it in the 
hollow of the hand, and then lifting the under-jaw, which rises on a 


hinge. Inside, on the plate, which thus may be called the lid, is a rep-. 


resentation of the Holy Family in the stable, with the infant Jesus laid 
in the manger, and angels ministering to Him; in the upper part an 
angel is seen descending with a scroll, on which is written, ‘‘ Gloria ex- 





celsis Deo, e in terra pax hominibus bone volu—” (Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good volition.) In the distance, 
are the shepherds with their flocks, and one of the men is in the act of 
performing on a cornemuse. The works of the watch occupy the posi- 
tion of the brains in the skull itself, the dial-plate being on a flat where 
the roof of the mouth and the parts behind it under the base of the 
brain are to be found in the real subject. The dial-plate is of silver, 
and it is fixed within a golden circle, richly carved in a scroll-pattern. 
The hours are marked in large Roman letters, and within them is the 
figure of Saturn devouring his children, with this relative legend round 
the outer rim of the flat, ‘* Sicut meis sic & omnibus idem.”” (As to mine, 
so also to all.) Lifting up the body of the works on the hinges by 
which they are attached, they are found to be wonderfully entire. There 
is no date, but the maker’s name, and the place of manufacture, 
“ Moyse, Blois,” are distinctly engraven. Blois was the place where it 
is believed watches were first made, and this suggests the probability of 
the opinion that the watch was expressly ordered by Queen Mary at 
Blois, when she went there with her husband, the dauphin, previous to 
his death. The watch appears to have been originally constructed with 
catgut, instead of the chain which it now has, which must have been a 
more modern addition. It is now in perfect order, and performs won- 
derfully well, though it requires to be wound up within twenty-six 
hours to keep it going with tolerable accuracy. A large silver beil, of 
very musical sound, fills the entire hollow of the skull, and receives the 
works within it when the watch is shut; a small hammer, set in motion 
by a separate escapement, strikes the hours on it. 
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SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
COPPER, BRASS, STEEL, MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
IRON AND TIN WARE, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

KNIVES AND FORKS, MACHINERY, &c. 
[t removes almost instantly all Stains, Rust, Dirt, or Tarnish of any kind, and pro- 
duces a polish brighter and more durable than Bath Brick, Rotten-stone, Oil and 
Emery, or any other substance. This it does without the uncleanliness attending 
the use of other materials, besides being cheaper on account of saving in time, labor, 
original cost, and in wear and test of the articles cleaned. ' 

It is indispensable as an article of General Household Utility in cleaning 
Dishes, Kitchen Utensils, Windows, Paints, Oil-Cloths, Bath-Tubs, 
Marble Floors, Mantels, Basins, and Statuary, and in removing Grease 
and Stains from Tables, Pantry-Shelves, Floors, and Door-Sills. 

Mechanics and Engineers prize it highly for the facility with which it will remove 
Rust and Dirt, Gums and Oils from Steam-Engines and other machinery, and Grime, 
Gums, Paint, or Stains from the hands. 

SAPOLIO has the highest recommendations, and is liked by all who have tried 
it. No Hotel, S boat, R , Workshop, or Family, should be without an 
article so valuable and economical. 

For sale by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and House-furnishing Stores, and at 
wholesale by the Manufacturers, 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
211 Washington Street, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Soaps of all kinds for Family use. 
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HAVE $¥UST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


MIND AND BRAIN; or, Tue Corretation or Consciousness AND 
ORGANIZATION, Sy ically investigated and applied to Philosophy, Mental 











Science, and Practice. By THomas Laycock, M. D., etc., etc., Professor of 
the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical 
Psychology and Mental Diseases, in the University of Edinburgh, etc., et. 
With a preliminary dissertation on method and illustration of the text. In two 
volumes. Cloth. r2mo. g12pp. Price, $7.00. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS rrom Avcustus To CHARLE- 
MAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A., Author of “‘ History of Rationalism m 
Europe.” In two vols., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. ~~ 
Mr. Lecky’s “ History of Euro Morals” is attracting great attention in the 
foreign periodicals, and is regarded as an original and highly important contribution 
to the progress of ethical literature. The Saturday Review says it may be loo ced 
upon as a complement to Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization. The ey 
says of Mr. Lecky: ‘ He has drawn a most impressive picture of the evolution | 
Christian morality, especially in its early stages, out of the civilization of the Russian 
empire, of the various changes of moral type and standard, of the successive oo 
of prominence as clearly shown in different classes of virtues ; of the proportion 
tween different virtues in the ideal character of the time, and of their influence on 
one another, to be remarked in the course of this great moral recasting of society. 
IIt. 
THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysterious Story. By Hetvricn ZscHOKKE 
Translated from the German by Grorce C. McWuorrer, M.A. One vol., 
8vo. Paper. With Ten Illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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[= Applications for Advertising in 
“ Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


I have had a Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine in 
use for several years, and have done all kinds of sewing 
on it, including boys’ clothes and shirt making. It has 
never cost any thing for repairs, and gives me perfect 
satisfaction. I heartily wish every mother owned one. 

MRS. H. L. THOMSON, 
Duncannon, Fa., 
Wife of Rev. Mr. Thomson. 


A. T. Stewart & Co.,, 


FROM THE RECENT 
AUCTION SALES, 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED ALL THEIR 








POPULAR STOCK WITH SILK, | 


AT $1.25 PER YARD AND UPWARD. 


Plain and Plaid Poplins and Bareges, 
25 Cc. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
Also, 
SILK SACQUES, EXTRA QUALITY, 
$10 AND UPWARD. 
PRINTED PERCALE ROBES, 
ONLY $2 EACH, RECENTLY SOLD FOR $4. 
Together with a vast variety of 
HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STREETS. 


CARPETS. 
Paris Quality Moquettes, Axmin- 





sters, Royal Wiltons, 


$3.50 PER YARD. 


Velvets, Tapestry Brussels, Body Brussels, 


AT $2.25 PER YARD. 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS, 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC OIL-CLOTHS, 


Rugs, Mats, Cocoa and Canton Matting, 
&e., &c. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
WANTED—AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, 

Everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
Ma most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
More elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
git. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
Og yt tS 

mt can le. ress, MB & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA ASS ; 
LOUIS Mon’ ,» BOSTON, M .» or ST. 











CAUTION.—Do not be imposed wi b 

: : pon other 

— palming off worthless cast-iron machinen, under 

— name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


| novelties by nearly every steamer. 
| fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 





STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOHN ST., Up-Staus, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUF CO. 


STERLING 
SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as wellas TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 


| HOUSE. 


The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, 
and employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 


LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO.- | 
NOMICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of | 


unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 


A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- | 


PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by the Company. 


The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornevia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
Fine supply of. 








silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 





Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 





And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bynver, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quintarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


| A reliable time-keeper is now an article 
lof necessity to every one, and as such the 


‘Genuine Walth atches, with the late 
| improvenfents, La to 
We send Jsingle s 

ddlivérg, of 
the coun ry, at greatly rgduded prices, and 


bill to caflect o 
‘allow the purchaser to open the package 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it dges n e satisfaction, we 
wilt exchange i¥or refQnd the money. Solid 
Silver Hunting Watkhed,$:8; Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, $70. EVvefy Watch warranted 
by special certificate from the American 
We send our Price List, which 


Watch Co 

explains the Aiffeyent\kin s, [atves\w ght 
andj qa’ the dabes\ with pgices of each 
to dny' gddregs, post paid o application. 
| Do got Srdgr chh till you havg set fora 


Price List, and when you write please state 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
‘in full HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


| FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
| required—A perfectly Safe Iluminating Oil—Strictly 
| Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explode— 
Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 7yy ##. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the ‘Pro- 
prietors. Ou House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 

Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the fac- 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 


STRANGERS 
VISITING NEW YORK CITY 


WILL FIND 


N. E. Cor. Broadway & Canal Streets 


THE 
PLACE OF PLACES IN ALL NEW YORK 
FOR THE SELECTION OF 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Here are the BEST LIGHTED SALES-ROOMS 
in New York. 
Here is the LARGEST ASSORTMENT. 


Here is 
THE STYLE. 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM 
is strictly adhered to. 

















Here 


THE 


Here are the 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY, 
marked in plain figures. 


Purchasers are not hurried through the stock. No 
misrepresentations are made. Great pains taken in 
fitting the customer, and polite attention shown under 
all circumstances. 


BALDWIN, 
THE CLOTHIER, 


1S THE 
RECOGNIZED LEADER 
OF THE 


|RETAIL CLOTHING TRADE 


| IN NEW YORK. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
B50 & 552 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEA ERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 


Bronszes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


Howse ww Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


1S PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 


DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 





Subscription-Book Department. 


“The best Subscription-Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Man.” 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 


This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori- 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“Irs VALUE IS NOT EASILY ESTIMATED.” —Lon- 
don Saturday Review. 

** EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

“No InpIvipuAL or FAMILY OF ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE SHOULD Be wiTHouT IT.”—NV. Y. Times. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Detroit Trib- 
une. 

“OuGcHT To BE IN EveRY Liprary.”— Albany 
Atlas and Argus. 

“WE CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND 1T.”"—-Lvening Traveller. 

“THOROUGH AND RELIABLE, AND JUST SUCH A 
Work AS IS GREATLY NEEDED.”—Cleveland Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

“CANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY COMMENDED.”—Ohio 
State Fournal. 

Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE- 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS- 
TER GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commander 
GENERAL PRIM. 


Prices and Styles of Binding. 

In Extra Cloth, per vol 
In Library Leather, per vol 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 
In Full Russia 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N.Y. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 

Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
geologically colored, and 1o plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18. 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

“ A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow, 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


“VERMONT” : 
SPRING. WATER. 


The Great Remedy for Cancer, Bright's Disease, 
and other Complaints, and all Impurities of the Blood. 

Pamphlets, with certificates from eminent physicians 
and others, sent free. 








This Spring, which has no other name than the | 


* Vermont Spring,” and has effected cures unparalleled 
by any other in existence, should not be confounded 
with others, old or new, in the same State. Get the 
best. 
The Genuine Bottles bear the Names of the 
Proprietors. 
Sold by Druggists, and by the Proprietors, 
SAXE & CO., Sheldon, Vt., and 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York. 








GILLOTT’S 
STEEL “FENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up. 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175, 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 

HORACE WATERS. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


Hearken, all ye lean and gaunt, 
That racking, nervous headaches haunt. 
Give ear, give ear, ye bilious crowds, 
Whose cheeks the saffron bile-tinge clouds. 
Attend, attend, ye sore depressed, 

ho can’t the — food digest. 
To = is proffered such a draught 
As Hebe’s patrons never quaffed. 
Ease, health, and strength, ’twill soon restore, 
And —— backward from Death’s door, 
You'll bless the skilful hand that blent 
The Seltzer’s every element 
In one rare antidote, containing 
Help sure and swift for the complaining. 











PREPARED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwicu Street, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





AppLetons’ JouRNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 


accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 





PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


Afppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magasine, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. ‘ 

Any one procuring TEN Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $10); any five of Louisa Mihlbach’s Novels, bow 
in cloth (price $10) ; the ‘‘ Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s “ Travels in the East-Indian 
Archipelago” (price $10) ; any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
$xo); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (pnce 
$ro.50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price t 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at the subscriber's expense. . 

Any one a Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Amen- 
can Annual Cyclopedia,” price $40; or to books, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, edited by Gzorce Rupey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8¥0 
cloth, price $80, will be given to an gemen sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. - 

The postage within the Uni States, for the founsat, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, oomh-gealy, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is ferable to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the pn 9 In ordering the JouRNAL, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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Scott. DICKENS. 


The Masterpieces of Fiction at a Marvel of 
Cheapness. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


At the uniform price of 25 cents per voi. 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVED 
FRONTISPIECE, AND BOUND IN‘ AN ILLU- 
MINATED TARTAN COVER. 


To be completed in 25 volumes, as follows: 


s. WAVERLEY. 
2. IVANHOE. 
3. KENILWORTH. 
4. GUY MANNERING. 
5- THE ANTIQUARY. 
6. ROB ROY. 
7. OLD MORTALITY. 
% THE BLACK DWARF, anp A LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE. 
g. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
10. HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, 
tz, THE MONASTERY. 
1z. THE ABBOT. 
13. THE PIRATE. 
14. FORTUNES of NIGEL. 
15. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
16. QUENTIN DURWARD. 
17. ST. RONAN’S WELL. 
18. REDGAUNTLET. 
19. THE BETROTHED, & HIGH- 
LAND WIDOW. 
2. THE TALISMAN, 
az. WOODSTOCK. 
22. FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
23. ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 
24. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
25. THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTER. 

Any volume mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 

For SIX DOLLARS we will send by mail, prepaid, 
the entire set of WAVERLEY NoveELs, and a copy of a 
new Steel-plate Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, suitable 
for framing. 

For TEN DOLLARS we will send by mail, pre- 
paid, a set of Dickens (in uniform style), 18 volumes, 
and WAVERLEY, 25 volumes. The cheapest Ten Dol- 
lars’ worth to be found in the whole range of Literature. 
Forty-three volumes for ten dollars ! 

Any Firty Votumes, selected at pleasure, will be 
sent to one address (by express, at the expense of the 
purchaser), on receipt of the retail price, /ess 20 per cent. 

Any OnE Hunprep Votumgs, selected at pleasure, 
will be sent to one address (by express, at the expense 
of the purchaser), on receipt of the retail price, ess 25 
per cent. 


WORKS OF CHAS. DICKENS. 


Handsomely printed, from clear type, on good 
paper, and of convenient size. 


Now complete in 18 vols., at annexed prices: 


OLIVER TWIST 172 PP----25 Cts. 
AMERICAN NOTES +-+-T0g “....15 “ 
DOMBEY AND SON -++-35 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT +++-35 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND....... conc QS 
. — 
TALE OF TWO CITIES aoe 
HARD TIMES, & ADDITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS STORIES ++++25 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ++++35 
a 
a 
PICKWICK PAPERS —- 
DAVID COPPERFIELD er | 
BARNABY RUDGE ++++30 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP os 
cocell 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS eee a 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
LER, ITALY, etc geo -*....95 * 
Any volume mailed, post Sree, on receipt of price. 
.On receipt of $5, we will mail to any address, post- 
° the entre works of Charles Dickens, and A ay a 
teel-plate Portrait of Dickens, suitable for framing. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Sets for Clubs are sent by ae, at the expense of 


prochaser. Each Set in a Club entitled to the Steel 


feasts WITH 3 PorTRaiTs OF Dickens. _— so 

tN Sets, ™ 430 ‘ “ ~ 37.00 

_ EX Send fora Specimen Volume, and form a Club 

ane town. No books offer more delightful reading 

the novels of WALTER Scorr and Cuartes Dick 

"NS. These editions, while remarkably cheap, are neat 
and tasteful in appearance. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


9, 92 & a4 Granp St., New York. 





MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis- 
ease. They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh- 
ing as a beverage, and pronounced 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 
Pamphlets free to any address. 


Address GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 





New and Important Book of Travels. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
B60 pp., Svo. $85.00. 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLANDS 


OF THE 


EAST-INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
DURING THE YEARS 1865-6: 


A Popular Description of their Natural 
History and Geography, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE PEOPLE, AND OF DANGERS AND AD- 
VENTURES AMONG MANY TRIBES. 


By ALBERT S. BICKMORE, F.R.G. S. 


SUNDAY TIMES. 

** We have seldom read a volume in which there ap- 
peared so little waste of material. When the author 
has a description to make, it is made, and then he 
passes on to the next subject, which is always at hand. 
The result is a constantly-recurring series of pictures of 
life in countries to which nothing but a few vague 
sketches have ever before attracted the attention of the 
civilized world. His book possesses all the fascinations 
of a good work of fiction, but when its perusal is com- 
pleted, the reader’s mind is stored with an amount of 
knowledge which no work can furnish.” 

GUARDIAN 

“The Malay Archipelago is a region of wonders. A 
line of the greatest volcanoes in the world, extinct or 
active, runs along it; earthquakes of tremendous force 
frequently shatter its surface. Yet nowhere does Nature 
wear a more lovely aspect. Vast forests feather down 
to the coral-fringed waves; bright blossoms and fantas- 
tic orchids creep over the stems; gorgeous birds flit 
among the foliage; tribes of monkeys, including the 
huge oran-utan, leap from branch to branch; ferocious 
tigers prowl in the jungle, with human savages, scarcely 
less ferocious, for their neighbors. All these things Mr. 
Bickmore saw and describes. And those who read it 
carefully will get a lively idea of the glory and beauty 
of Nature in the Tropics.” 

EXAMINER. 

“Let not the unscientific reader imagine that Mr. 
Bickmore’s work is only suited to the student of natural 
history and the museum collector; for, besides an ac- 
count of the Flora and Fauna of the tropical East, there 
are many and pl ly-written chapters de- 
tailing the manners and customs of the inhabitants.” 

¥OHN BULL. 

“« Mr. Bickmore’s volume is the most charming and 
scientifically-valuable book of travels published since 
Humboldt wrote that wonderful account of his travels 
in South America and Mexico. To naturalists, philolo- 
gists, and ethnologists, these pages are of the highest 
value. The trader will find most valuable and reliable 
information, while the sportsman will revel in the 
accounts of tigers, rhinoceroses, oran-utans, buffaloes, 
deer, etc.” 





LAND AND WATER. 
“«Mr. Bickmore writes in the threefold character of 
naturalist, historian, and adventurer. As we accompany 


| him from island to island, we learn their history, the 


character and appearance of the country and the people, 
and the modes of cultivation of the products for which 
the land is celebrated. We have seldom read a book of 
travel with greater pleasure. It is the narrative of a 
naturalist-traveller, free from mere scientific cataloguing, 
and full of incident and adventure.” 

D. APPLETON & CO. PvBLIsHERs. 





“ We could not name at this moment a book better 
deserving to be given to young readers, or to be used 
in primary schools.”—Tue Nation. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 
BY MARY GODOLPHIN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE.” 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

Each Illustrated with eight beautiful Colored Plates, 
Small square 8vo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 
GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 

416 Broome Street, New York, 


WORKS ON MAN. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Short-hand Writing, Memory, Self-Improvement, 
Phrenology, and Ethnology, send stamp to 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Office PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





BOSSANGE'S 
American Agency, 
25, QUAL VOLTAIRE, PARIS. 


The undersigned respectfully tenders his services to 
the Trade and public for the purchase of 
Books, Stationery, Surgical Instruments, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, Ana- 
tomical Preparations and Models, 
Drucs anp Goops oF Every Description, 
Best terms allowed. 
WEEKLY SERVICE TO NEW YORK. 
GUSTAVE BOSSANGE, 
Late Hector Bossange & Fils, 
25, Quai Voltaire, Paris. 
Catalogues, price-lists, and information, promptly 
sent on demand. 





Important to Railway Travelers. 


In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens ot thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL. 

way Travelers in reference to purchasing tickets, 
checking baggage, &c. 

Il. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the principal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 

INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 
railways being represented by map. 

TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 

MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 

ieee AND INCIDENTS OF 


ravel. 
NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 


Travelers will be careful and see that they get 
APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. It can be found 
at all the principal book-stores, book and periodical news 
agencies, railway ticket offices, and hotels throughout 
the United States and the Canadas. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York, 
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THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 


To meet the long-felt want of an edition ot 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS, 
at once UNIFORM, 
COMPACT, 
HANDSOME, 
and CHEAP, 


Messrs. FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO. 


have prepared, and will immediately issue, a 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION 


OF THESE 


UNSURPASSED WORKS OF FICTION. 


This edition is printed from entirely new stereotype | 
plates, made expressly for it, and is in all respects simi- | 


lar to that of the HOUSEHOLD EDITION of 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, 


recently published and received with immediate and 
universal favor. The edition will consist of SIX VOL- 
UMES, as follows: 


One volume. 


Vanity Fair, 
Pendennis, 

The Newcomes, - 
The Virginians, 
The Adventures of Philip, 
Henry Esmond, } 
Lovel the Widower, ) 


Handsomely bound in Green Morocco Cloth, with gilt 
back and sides. 


PRICE, $1.25 per Volume. 


The first volume, now ready, is 


VANITY FAIR, 


OF WHICH 


Dr. JOHN BROWN, 


AUTHOR OF 
“SPARE HOURS,” 


says: “‘ Thackeray's greatest work, one of the great 
masterpieces of genius in our, or indeed in any lan- 
guage, without doubt is VANITY FAIR. This set 
him at once, and by a bound, in the first rank of fiction. 
One returns again and again to it, with its freshness, its 
depth, and terrible truth and power, its easy yet ex- 
qiisite characterization, its living talk, its abounding 


wit and fun. 


PENDENNIS, 


The Second in the Series, will follow immediately, and 
the remaining volumes in rapid succession. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y., 
Special Agents for F., O. & Co.'s Publications 


” 











cREEMAN & BUR: CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


SUITS | 


For all Occasions, 


ONE PRICE. 


OVERCOATS | BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Seasons, 
FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
~# Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, 


For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE. 


, Vestings, &c.. in the 


piece are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours 
BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satis 


faction. Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases. 


aa@- Rules for Self-measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 


LADIES’ 





TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS: 


Muslin Chemises 

Linen “ 

Pairs of Muslin Drawers 
Pairs of Linen bid 
Plain Skirts 


Tucked-Yoke Cambric N’ ght Dresses 
Flannel Skirts 

Dressing Sacques. 

De Laine Robe de Chambre 


WHW PWWWWWWw AAAD 


Embroidered 


CN CE vc cccccocconcococctacpessoscccccécoccancecséenccsasecacecehonssene at 


_ 
eu ON USw DS 


8 8$88sssssssy 


+ 


230.00 
The whole, or any single article of the above OUTFIT, can be had on application, or will ns by 
express, C.O. D. Every thing is made in the best possible manner, and from the very best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Lapigs AND CHILDREN’s FurRNisHING Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


“ Tue # Prate Watcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 

WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 





Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, 
and Seventy-five other First Prizes. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 

A Mason & Hamlin 4-octave single-reed Or- 

gan, in walnut case, $50. 
A Mason & Hamlin s-octave double-reed 

Organ, with five stops, tremulant and 

carved walnut case, for ! 25: 
A Mason & Hamlin 5-octave double-reed Cab- 

inet ( , with five stops, and the Mason 

& Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in 

elegant panelled and carved walnut case— 
the best instrument of its class that can be \ 7 re) 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to 


all, fixed and invariable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. 


| Sent free to any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
595 Beoapway, New York. 








WEBB’S “ADDER. 


The Only Practical Adding Machine in the World. 


This little machine gives instantaneous additions 
where numbers are called off It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with mechan- 
ical accuracy. It has the indorsement of all who have 
seen or used it. 

‘“* No accountant need fear that he will be bit by buy- 
ing it.”—Henry Warp Beecuer. ‘So accurate and 
expeditious that I have had it introduced into the va- 
rious city de ents.” —A. Oakey HA.t, Mayor of 
New York. “It discovered an error in my books of 
ten years’ standing, of $1,000.”—F. F. THompsox; 
President National Coomacy Bank, No. 2 Wall St. “It 
relieves the mind entirely, and reduces arithmetic toa 
simple motion of the hand.”—S. C. Tuompson, Pres 
ident First National Bank, No. 140 Broadway. “By 
its use a column of figures of any length or size can be 
added up with an accuracy and ease seldom attained 
by the most rapid or most careful mathematician.”—0. 

. Perry, with A. A. Low & Bros., 3: Burling Slip. 
‘* Of special value in lumber-yards, as it can be used 3s 


| well in wet weather as dry, and never fails in its tallies.” 
R. 


L. Tavtor, Jr., Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Dealers, 62 Tenth Av. “From the first day of its im 


| troduction into this office it has so steadily grown ™ 


favor that not one of us would now dispense with its 
welcome - assistance for any consideration.” —N 
American Life Insurance Co., No. 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
This machine is guaranteed to do every thing ¢ 
for it in this advertisement. Price, $6, $8, and $10. 
To persons who are likely to keep a machine in com 
stant use, the $8 or $ro machine is recommended. Sent 
by mail on meee of price and postage (75 — 
by express, C. O. D., at the customer's expense. 
remit saves return-money charge. Send Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or Draft. For circulars, &c., 
stamp. State and Cousmy Ripe forsale. 
WEBB ADDING MACHINE CO., 
713 Broadway, New York. 
T. H. McALLISTER’S 
COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD micROSCOPE 
Contains all the essential parts of the higher-priced im 
struments, with magnifying powers of 400, 1,600, 2,500 
10,000 times the area, affording opportunity for “~~ 
ting the minutia of animal and vegetab life. a 
ety with . ineeseie , Objecss of Nai 
istory, $10.00; without the jects, $5.00. 
First-Class, ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, = 
$2s.co to $500.00. Illustrated Descriptive Price 
forwarded to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Ortictan, 
40 Nassau Street. New 








